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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 
NatHan Hasxett Dore. 
Boston, March 16, 1896. 

The revival of interest in all things historic is a 
phenomenon of our day. Joan of Arc, Napoleon, 
Washington, Lincoln, have had or are having no 
small share of space in periodical literature, and all 
sorts of collateral themes attract the attention of the 
patient moles, who burrow in dusty, mouldy archives. 
The reflection of this spirit is seen in the topics 
chosen by many of our best novelists. I think I 
have mentioned the forthcoming new story by Mrs. 
Almon Goodwin, the scene of which is laid in 
Virginia and the title, “‘ White Aprons,” is suggested 
by an episode in Bacon's “ Rebellion.” This will be 
published by Little, Brown and Company, who have 
had such flattering success with Mrs, Goodwin's “‘ The 
Head of a Hundred” and “ The Colonial Cava- 
lier, "Lamson, Wolffe and Company have in hand an 
historical novel entitled “‘ King Noanett,” by Fred- 
ric J. Stimson, Esq. (J. S. of Dale.) The scene of 
this is laid in old Indian days along the banks 
of the historic Charles. This is to be illustrated by 
Mr. Henry Sandham. 

The members of the Historical Pilgrimage, which 
Wisited Boston last summer, will probably remember 
Mr, Abram English Brown, who, as a guide to famous 


localities, proved himself such a repository of inter- 
esting facts and traditions. Lee and Shepard havein 
press a new volume by Mr. Brown, entitled ‘‘ Beneath 
Old Roof Trees.’’ Mr. Brown says he has: 

“Spent much time, during a score of years devoted to 
historical writing, in visiting such homes throughout New 
England, and in conversation with the widows of those 
who had personal experience in the army ; also with the 
children who have had the story of sacrifice from fathers 
who suffered in the field, camp, or hospital, and from 
mothers whose sufferings were beneath their own roofs. 
The widows and children of soldiers of the Revolution had 
become very scarce,’’ he adds, “when he began his research ; 
but grandchildren have been often met who received in- 
delible impressions of the struggle of the colonists, while 
fondled in the arms of those who were actors in the Re- 


volution.”’ 

The purpose of his book is partly to show that 
other towns—no less than fifteen in fact—besides 
Concord and Lexington were represented in the little 
army which met the ‘‘ Red Coats ’’ on the memorable 
1gth of April, 1775, and that upwards of twice that 
number ‘‘responded to the alarm before the enemy 
were back within protection of their ships of war.” 
Itis always the tendency of events, traditions and 
stories to cluster round special points, just as iron- 
filings cluster round the ends of amagnet. Thus 
Garrison stands out as the representative of aboli- 
tionism, though hundreds of quiet and never-heard of 
men and women throughout New England equally 
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took part inthe movement, and perhaps suffered in 
consequence of their conscientiousness as much as 
he did. 

Thus Mr. Brown shows how narrowly Salem 
escaped being the Lexington of the Revolution. A 
body of British soldiers landed at Marblehead and 
started to march to Salem to seize some brass cannon 
deposited there, but they were unable to get across 
the river, the people having raised the draw of the 
Old North Bridge and scuttled a couple of ‘‘ gondo- 
las.” A scuffle ensued, and there is a tradition that 
blood was shed, but the Rev. Mr. Barnard of Salem, 
used his authority to separate the combatants, and 
the British retired. Just as they left the town the 
minute men of Danvers, who had been summoned, 
arrived. Mr. Brown quotes a contemporary rime 
describing the expedition : 

“ Through Salem straight, without delay, 
The bold battalion took its way ; 
Marched o’er a bridge, in open sight 
Of several Yankees armed for fight ; 
Then without loss of time or men, 
Veered round for Boston back again, 
And found so well their projects thrive, 
That every soul got home alive.” 

Mr. Brown, having rehearsed the well-known inci- 
dents of their revolutionary days, introduces the 
reader to ‘‘Uncle Eli Simonds,’’ who is a link con- 
necting the present with the past, being ‘one of the 
last of a nation born of Lexington who have heard 
the narrative of the early days from the lips of those 
who participated.” 

The historic belfry of the Lexington meeting: house 
was sold toward the end of the last century and was 
turned into a workshop, and here the veteran soldiers 
for many years, used to gather to talk over old times. 

‘‘ Not the least thoughtful of the bystanders in the 
belfry workshop,” says Mr. Brown, ‘ was Eli Sim- 
onds, who has long been ‘ Uncle Eli’ of the neigh- 
borhood. An honored official of the town. To this 
mechanic, John Parker, who was well on in his teens 
when his father was called to arms, the révez//e of that 
April morning never got out of those rafters. He 
heard the clanging of the bell, saw his father grab 
his musket and hastily leave the home and family in 
answer to the midnight alarm. The whole town 
afforded no more appropriate place for the soldiers to 
test their memories.” 

The ‘“‘ echoes of the old belfry’ occupy several 
chapters and are entertainingly garrulous. Another 
chapter tells about the old manse and its ministerial 
occupants. The part that Woburn and Metonomy 
and other tories took in the Revolution is pleasantly 
described, and the historic houses still standing are 
made to give a dramatic coloring to the story. One 
chapter is devoted to the home of Garfield's ancestry, 
and perhaps poets and novelists might be inspired by 
the incidents which are attributed to the influence ot 
Cupid in those old days. 

Mr. Will T. Hale, associate editor of the Memphis 
Commercial Appeai, has just issued a volumeof poems 
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entitled ‘‘ Showers and Sunshine.’ The manufacture 
of the volume has been performed through the offices 
of a Boston publishing house, and I am indebted to 
this firm for a sight of the final pages. A few speci- 
mens will give an idea of the Memphis poet’s abili- 
ties. The first in the volume is entitled ‘‘ At Even. 
fall’’: 


The far off woods spread out in sombre shadow 
Beyond the lane ; 

An owl upon a snag beside the meadow, 
Moans as in pain. 

Across the brooklet’s bar, in wild derision, 
The kildees call, 

And all existence seemeth half a vision 
At evenfall. 


Among the weeds beside the fence, the elders 
Loom faintly white ; 

The fireflies dart among the blowing guelders— 
Wee lamps alight. 

The evening's breathings scarcely seem to dally 

‘' The poplars tall ; 

And calm the night and peaceful as Death’s Valley, 

At evenfall. 


The years of life are passing surely star-ward 
Unto the end ; 

The borders of the Now and Then move forward, 
And, glimmering, blend. 

And when there comes an end to woes and blisses, 
And Death shall call, 

May Time’s last mument be as calm as this is, 
At evenfall ! 


And here is one of the homely old-fashioned poems 
that go to the popular heart more directly than’many 
more pretentious idyls: 

THE CLOCK THAT FATHER USED TO WIND. 


The clock that father used to wind—what pictures it recalls, 

Of childhood’s romps and boyhood’s plays within the home- 
stead’s walls! 

And as we look upon the scenes our young years used to 
know, 

His dear old face comes back to us as in the long ago; 

It sometimes seems he’s living yet, and in the quietude 

Of evening when the fire burns low, aud bat-like shadows 
brood, 

We half expect to see him stand and with his gentle touch, 

Still turn the key as he was wont in years we loved o’er 
much. 

O, we will love this memory wherever we may roam— 

The clock that father used to wind when we were boys at 
home! 


If winter with its snows were there, or summer with its 
flowers, 

The same sweet happiness would reign, the same content 
was ours : : 

For we ne’er dreamed the circling hands upon the dial 
white, 

Were slowly measuring the time when he would leave our 
sight; 

We had no thought that change or death would sober all our 
joys, 

Or chill the heart that beat in love forever for his boys. | 

But time and change must flow and ebb, and he we loved is 
gone, 

To where the opalescent lights engild a deathless dawn; 

And yet there's left a memory we'll love whate’er may 
come— ° 

The clock that father used to wind when we were boys # 
home. 


There is a nice touch of nature in many of them 
and a genuineness and depth of feeling that will givé 
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them vogue. They make a dainty little volume of 
which any poet might be proud. 

T. Y. Crowell and Co. have ready another book 
which emanates from the South. It is entitled 
“Southern Side Lights,” and is by Edward Ingle, 
A.B., of Washington. In this work which is notin any 
way fiction in spite of its rather poetic title, Mr. Ingle, 
following the example of the most recent and popu- 
lar writers of history calls up a whole array of fascin- 
ating pictures of life in the South before the war, 
using as his instrumentality the columns of contem- 
porary newspapers and recollections of the men 
and women who were fitted to understand the con- 
ditions. Statistics he uses in an almost poetic way 
and the book is well calculated to give an eminently 
fair representation of Southern thought and senti- 
ment. He is optimistic, and yet he never attempts 
to hide grim facts or to palliate wrong doing. But he 
shows conclusively how even in those early days men 
of the wisest judgment found much to condemn in 
“the peculiar institution.” But the noble splendid 
qualities of the warm-hearted typical Southerner he 
also brings out into vivid relief. It isa valuable con- 
tribution to history. 


Crowell and Company have in preparation two in- 
teresting novels both from foreign sources. The one 
is entitled ‘‘ White Rocks,” from the French of 
Edouard Rod. It is the story of a young Swiss pas- 
tor who comes into a town not far from which he was 
born—a peasant’s son. His appearanceand his birth 
are, of course, against him, but as soon as he opens 
his mouth his natural eloquence carries all before 
him. Among his hearers are the husband and wife 
of an aristocratic family. He is invited to dine with 
them and—it is a case of love at first sight. The 
wife, though fortunate in the eyes of the world—having 
wealth, position, a fine handsome son—is neverthe- 
less lacking in one important thing. Her husband 
has never really awakened the love that is dormant 
inher nature. But the young minister comes in to 
fill this void. The two struggle against the dominant 
passion. It is too violent to escape notice. Madame 
Massod de Bussens unhesitatingly confesses how it is 
with her, and her husband with characteristic brutality 
and lack of sympathy bundles her off to let time and 
distance cure her if they can. Both the minister and 
the wife are too pure, too strong to yield to any 
intrigue, but their hearts are terribly strained. It is a 
French exemplication of Tennyson’s poem of “ Love 
and Duty "’—one of the few poems by the way which 
really reflects an incident in the poet's own life. The 
interest of this story is wonderfully well sustained and 
the characters are admirably differentiated and con- 
trasted. Especially well drawn is the old peasant 
woman, the parson's mother, who keeps house for 
him, gossips with her neighbor's servants and exerts 
atyranny over him against which he struggles in vain. 

The second story is entitled ‘‘ Camilla,” and is 
translated from the Swedish of Richert von Koch, the 
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author of a number of brilliant stories. This was 
first published in 1893. It is a story of society life in 
Stockholm. The heroine is a young Danish girl 
who, by the way, speaks in her native tongue when- 
ever she is on the scene, the author declaring in his 
preface that he at first caused her to talk Swedish, but 
‘‘it changed her into an entirely different being, such 
a mighty influence has speech not only over thought, 
but also over the whole personality” (So stor makt 
har sproket ej blott éfver tanken utan Gfver hela 
personligheten.) This young girl, a wealthy orphan 
encumbered only with a shadowy aunt, has studied 
art in Paris ; she is ravishingly lovely with angelic blue 
eyes and a wealth of golden hair, and she is a pro- 
nounced free-thinker. She works havoc in the hearts 
of the Stockholm aristocracy. She is described as 
having whole legions of lovers, but the two who 
principally swim into our ken are the two young 
barons Crusenborg, Elof and Claes. Around this 
family the interest of the story centers. The Salva- 
tion Army to which one of the daughters is attracted 
is shown in its manifestations under Swedish auspices. 
Baron Claes is light hearted, gay and thoughtless ; all 
he cares for is to be in the light of Camilla’s eyes. 
Baron Elof is grave, dignified and a little of a prig, 
but it is he who carries off the prize. But the Baroness 
Crusenborg far from thinking her a prize regards her 
as a dangerous firebrand with her ultra-American 
ideas of behavior, her frankness of expression and 
her agnosticism. But the old Baron with his amusing 
inconsequential mind, his conservative notions, and 
his dignity as a highly connected member of society 
and the established Church is torn between two 
opinions: he admires the “‘lilla Danska flicka’s"’ 
vivacity and beauty, but she is quite too keen 
for him in argument and he knows that she is 
dangerous to the cause of good old-fashioned re- 
ligion. 

Here also the characters are admirably contrasted 
and the interest of the story is cumulative. It is one 
of the best examples of Scandinavian fiction that has 
ever been put into English. 


M. Camille Thurwanger, who is well known as the 
author of a valuable sketch of Corot—his godfather 
—is engaged in writing a careful article on another 
o the French painters. M. Thurwanger expects to 
sail on the 20th of June for Europe on the “ Kaiser 
Wilhelm’’ in charge of a party of about a dozen, 
who, under his capable direction, will visit Italy, 
Switzerland and France. They will spend a fortnight 
in Paris, having, through M. Thurwanger’s acquaint- 
ance with distinguished artists, a remarkably fine 
opportunity of visiting some of the best a/e/ers in 
the city. Art students and those wishing to have 
constant practice in French will be glad to know of 
this exceptionally delightful prospect. M. Thur- 
wanger is recommended by Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton, Mr. Eichburg-King and many other literary 
and artistic people. 
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I must close with a rather amusing anecdote of the 
book trade in Boston. A certain person who has the 
greatest admiration tor Mr. Bliss Carman went into 
one of our large bock-shops and asked for a copy of 
his ‘‘Songs of Vagabondia.” The salesman utterly 
ignorant of such a person or such a book said: “I 
don’t think we have them; who is er publisher ?” 
The information was cheerfully vouchsafed, including 
the fact that Mr. Carman was a man—and no fee was 
demanded. But the salesman could not find the book, 
and so appealed to a member of the firm, who, in a 
most superior manner, said : ‘‘ Of course we have it; 
I will get it.” He went to the back of the shop and 
after rummaging about for some time returned and 
threw down on the table a copy of Mrs. Burnett’s 
little story ‘‘ Vagabondia,” with a triumphant 
‘* There !” 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D. 
Mr. Albert H. Smyth, professor of literature in the 
Philadelphia Central High School, has come to be 
known by successive productions as a literary student 
whose industry, taste, judgment and enthusiasm 
makes all his work of original value. His ‘‘ Philadel- 
phia Magazines and their Contributors” was a model 
contribution to the literature of periodicals. He has now 
written a short life of Bayard Taylor in the American 
Men of Letters series which sets the varied career of 
the man clear and just before his readers. The intro- 
ductory chapter on the previous literary history of 
Pennsylvania is replete with accurate suggestion. In 
dealing with Taylor’s travels too little is made of the 
poseur side of these trips. Now and then, as in his 
account of the Sennoussi in North Africa, he was 
accuracy itself, but the volume in which this appears 
has its lack of perspective. Yet even this was due to 
a fresh-eye, always inaccurate but always instructive. 
To his poetry, Mr. Smyth is critically just. Of his 
personal life, he speaks from a standpoint candid, 
clear and unmistakeable. ‘‘ Cakes and ale,” there 
will always be. Taylor took them and he paid the 
penalty, a fact which might have been made clearer. 
The fatal flaw in his character was that he longed for 
fame instead of desiring to serve. Yet who can justly 


cast a stone at this noble ambition. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Francis Marion Crawford is to-day the young 
woman’s novelist and shares her passion for choco- 
late marons. This is natural for Mr. Crawford in 
his essay on ‘‘ The Novel—What it is?” which has 
just been reprinted three years after its first issue, lays 
down the definition that a novel is nothing but “ an 
intellectual artistic luxury’’ and should be nothing 
more. This is the criticism of the sty—the epicu- 
rean sty. Mr, Crawford, however, has lived down 
to this principle with a singular devotion and has 
increased the number of his readers as he decreased 
the value of his novels. His afolagia in this essay is 
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clear, consistent and logical. No one can read it and 
not be forced to decide point blank that interesting 
moral crux whether a spiritual being has a right to 
produce or enjoy—one is as bad as the other—any 
luxury which is only a luxury. Given his premise, 
Mr. Crawford’s essay lets on his downward way a 
copious light of value to every literary craftsman and 
writer. * 
* % 

In the same admirable series as ‘‘ The Novel,” 
‘* Amiel’s Journal”’ has been reprinted, Amiel wasa 
professor in Geneva who wrapped a great talent ina 
napkin and then spent his life embroidering the nap- 
kin, It came to be a beautiful napkin—that diary— 
and it wasa greattalent; but one was never unrolled 
and the other was never used. I doubt if any manor 


woman ever read the book without being injured by it, 


* 
* * 


Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote in college two essays 
for a prize. One won. The other did not. It is the 
better of the two. They have just been republished 
from the copies in Harvard University records, The 
second, which failed, is original. The (first, which 
won, is not. With college prizes and with the world’s 
prizes in letters, this is usual. Nothing succeeds in 
the end like originality. Nothing oftener fails in the 
beginning, - 
* * 

The Bible is literature. Any interpretation or use 
of it which does not recognize this is wrong—what- 
ever the end. An important step towards the recogni- 
tion of this fundamental principle is taken in Pro- 
fessor Franklin Johnson’s ‘‘ The Quotations of the 
New Testament from the Old.” Instead of being 
worried as many have been either in offence or de- 
fence because the writers of the New Testament used 
the Old as literature and as raw material for a creed, 
Dr. Johnson frankly accepts the fact and his work is 
published .by the American Baptist Publication 
Society, of whose orthodox intentions there can be 
no doubt. He shows that Paul and the rest quoted 
by memory, quoted by sound, quoted by sense, 
quoted by similitude, turning, transposing, altering, 
applying and interpreting as in all literature other 
literature is used. To those who approach the Bibleas 
literature, there is something little less than ludicrous 
in the way in which critics like Kuenen and Toy in 
their treatment of this issue deal with Paul's Biblical 
quotations as if he were a common law pleader citing 
a statute; but this attitude is, it must be remembered, 
the not unnatural reaction from the attempt to con- 
strue Paul’s words as if they were uttered by a meta- 
physical theologian delivering a creed. Dr. Johnson's 
work is most valuable in meeting both these tenden- 
cies and his wide range of literary comparison renders 
his work of value to every student of letters and balm 


to every writer who is free with quotations. 


* 
* * 


Few but clergyman and professional students are 
likely to read Prof. Carl Von Weizsacker’s “Apostolic 
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Age of the Christian Church,”’ whose second volume 
has just appeared in Mr. James Millar’s translation. 
Half the volume is given to the triple development of 
the church in Jerusalem, in Rome and in Ephesus 
(Jew, Roman and Greek) and the other half to the 
institutions and the constitution of the church. Inevi- 
tably, as in all methodic treatment of this topic, there 
is a tendency to accept as general, as related, and as 
ordered, casual references and records. For the 
development of a living organism like the church is 
complex and diverse and the historian loves to feel 
that he has put it into shape which is only possible by 
assuming uniformity where none exists. Yet, there 
is less of this than is customary ; there is a tendency 
to accept the limitations of knowledge and there is a 
careful mastering of the written record, though an 
absence of illumination from the outer and surround- 
ing world. Noris there wanting the pitfall of subjec- 
tive criticism. John’s Gospel was written long after 
the event. This colors the narrative. Is this color 
such as would be due to a man’s own memory of 
event or the record of that memory by another ? Was 
it written by John or John’s disciple? Prof. Weiz- 
sacker inclines to the latter on internal evidence ; but 
this evidence might all be read differently. 
x % 

Sixteen years ago, Dr. E. C. Mitchell, now Presi- 
dent of Leland University, New Orleans, published 
his “‘ Critical Handbook of the New Testament.” It 
has been most useful. It now reappears, revised. 
The revision does not alter the important fact that it 
was first compiled thirty years ago when Strauss’ 
mythical theory loomed large on the horizon of 
Christian apologetics, and that when published it still 
faced this antagonist. The contest has since shifted 
on a different field. The early authorship of the 
Gospels is now accepted. The issue now turns on 
the extent to which honest delusion is possible under 
certain conditions. Dr. Mitchell’s date renders some 
of his bibliographies a little antiquated. The spirit 
and body of his work are as valuable as ever. The 
ingenious map, scattered with linked dated names of 
authorities and authors for three centuries, will 
always be useful. The tables are done by a true 
teacher. The review of manuscripts follows the latest 
authority and the list of manuscripts in this country, 
over fifty in number, will surprise any one not familiar 
with the fact and it may remind Christian men of 
wealth that for a relatively small sum—such as they 
how spend on a picture—they can inestimably aid 
Christian scholarship in America by purchasing an- 
cient manuscripts each year sees offered for sale. 


* 
* * 


In “ Evolution in Art, as illustrated by the life history 
of Designs,” Mr. Alfred C. Haddon has attempted in 
338 pages to do three different things. By describing 
New Guinea ornament in some detail, he has tried to 
show how the designs of a given region, arise, de- 
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velope and vary and are to be studied. Taking up 
in three parts material, picture-making and motives 
for decoration, Mr. Haddon has attempted to sketch 
the general field of savage ornament. Lastly, he 
sketches the theory and methods of study. The re- 
sult is a rapid compilation which has about it the 
intelligence ot the acute observer rather than of the 
trained expert. For the large number of people who 
want to get general ideas on savage design, the book 
will be very useful; but it is a manual, not an author- 
ity. 


* 
% 


Slatin Pasha has had an unique experience. 
Through all Asiatic and African history from time to 
time, some savage tribe led by a fanatic has swept 
over a better civilized region. Slatin Pasha, an 
Austrian officer in Egyptian service, saw this. He 
has described it in the last half of “‘ Fire and Sword 
in The Sudan.” If one wishes to see these recurrent 
conquests in the past as they were, this book gives 
their awful picture. The first half of the volume, it is 
636 pages, describes Slatin Pasha’s life as Egyptian 
Governor in Darfur. A strong appetite for informa- 
tion about out of the way places is needed to carry 
one through these pages. The last half is absorbing. 
The triumph of Mahdi, twelve years of captivity and 
the escape outdo any mere tale of adventure. A map 
is needed, The pictures are paltry. 


* 
* # 


Mashonaland is fast being broken into civilization. 
The two, Mashonaland and Mataheteland, it is hard 
to realize are twice the size of the United States East 
of the Mississippi. Bishop Knight-Bruce (G. W. H. 
Knight-Bruce) wandered over the region as a mis- 
sionary before the white man came and he has put 
his records into ‘‘ Memories of Mashonaland,” a des- 
ultory book of African travel chiefly remarkable for 
its sure perception of the way to get on with savage 
races. 

Pal 


Botany is moving along the line of biology. This 
is inevitable and well, but it is depriving the study of 
a certain amount of value as a stimulant to every day 


observation. I am rather struck when I walk with a 
modern botanist to find that while he knows much 
about cells he knows little about plants. The average 
man and woman after school is over, sees no cells 
and constantly sees plants. Mr. J. Y. Bergen in his 
‘* Elements of Botany,”’ has recognized this. Made up 
from his classmates in the Boston English High School, 
this work adds to work on seed and structure, study on 
the plant as a whole. There are lists of plants for 
description and study, classification is considered and 
Part II has a small compact manual. Names are 
nothing. It is nonsense to spend weary hours hunting 
tor a name like a word-puzzle; but it is of invaluable, 
worth to see the plant march in organic life as a 
whole. 
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Mr. Spencer Trotter, of Swarthmore, has issued a 
second edition of his ‘‘ Lessons in the New Geog- 
raphy.” » I know no easily accessible place in which 
a juster conception of the constituents can be had 
than from the relief maps in this little book. 

#% 

The Paris Commune is part of what Thiers called 
the ‘history of day before yesterday.” Few intel- 
ligent persons could give an intelligible account of it. 
A great belch of book appeared about it when it was 
over; but no exhaustive narrative. ‘‘ The History of 
the Paris Commune of 1871" is not that. The book 
is ill-written. It carries smudges of Carlyle. But it 
has been methodically prepared from official sources, 
it is clear and it is graphic. The awful story is a 
blot on civilization. No Turkish massacre has been 
worse than its atrocities on both sides. Its record of 
a small armed mob seizing great power is a grim 
lesson of the perpetual necessity of maintaining a 
high level of civic responsibility. Unless the general 
body of men are always ready, at any moment to 
back a policeman by fighting for him, the horrors of 
the commune are anywhere near. Maps, lists, 
statistics and a bibliography of leading authorities 
are in this history. , 

aad 

Professor Franklin H. Giddings relieves by his essay 
on the “ Ethics of Social Progress” the ignorance of 
most of the writers in “ Philanthropy and Social 
Progress.” The essays which the book contains were 
read before the Plymouth, Mass., School of Ethics. 
Miss Jane Addams and Mr. Robert A. Woods write of 
College Settlements and Father James O. S. Hunting- 
ton of the wickedness of being rich; but no one of 
the three grasps or grips the social responsibility for 
social progress. All that is proposed and done in 
College Settlement is well; but it stands for the mo- 
nastic and not for the social view of life. Of the 
moral necessity of wealth, Mr. Huntington has no 
glimpse. Mr. Bernard Basanquat closes the volume 
with a sketch of the English organization of society. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 


Alfred Austin, the new Poet Laureate, is a poet, 
critic, and journalist. He isa Tory journalist ; he is 
a captious critic. Both his political opinions and his 
personal bearing have injured the repute of his verse 
by prejudicing against him all Liberal letters. Mr. 
Austin is not a great poet; he is not even a first-rate 
second-rate poet; but his poetry is much better than 
the gibes of the day would lead one to conclude. 
His position as a poet in the wide field of letters is 
small by the side of the place held by his august pre- 
decessors, Wordsworth and Tennyson. He fairly 
matches Southey in capacity for verse, though inferior 
to him as a figure in the literary history of his day. 
Like Southey, he is indefatigable in his labors. Like 
him, he writes commonplace verse which appeals to 
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commonplace people. Like Southey, however, he 
has now and then a certain largeness of aspect and 
attitude. His verse has, from time to time, a certain, 
dignity, a certain capacity to say his say on an ele- 
vated level which is not without its effect on the aver. 
age reader. Whenever he has attempted the pathetic, 
the picturesque, the pungent, or the heroic, he has 
lamentably failed. When the subject has demanded 
the grandiose treatment of subjects in themselves 
more or less imposing and important, Mr. Austin hag 
often voiced national emotion so as to appeal to the 
same class to whom the Court Painter is dear. This 
is not art of a high order, but it deserves something 
better than a sneer. 


At the time of his appointment as poet-laureate, 
the Suan published a sketch which said that he 
was born at Headingly, near Leeds, in 1835. His 
father was a merchant and magistrate of the borough 
of Leeds and his mother was the sister of Joseph 
Locke, the eminent civil engineer, and M. P. for the 
borough of Honiton, of which he was lord of the 
manor. Both his parents being Roman Catholics, 
he was sent to Stonyhurst College and afterward to 
St. Mary’s College, Oscott. From Oscott he took his 
degree at the University of London in 1853, and in 
1857 he was called to the Bar of the Inner Temple, 
The publication, although anonymously, of a poem 
entitled ‘‘ Randolph,” when he was eighteen, showed 
the bent of his disposition, and it may be said on the 
authority of Mr. Austin himself, that he ostensibly 
embraced the study of the law only in deference to 
the wishes ot his parents, and from his earliest years 
was imbued with the desire and determination to 
devote his life mainly to literature. The expression 
of this resolve is found in a novel written and pub 
lished while he was yet a minor. 

On the death of his father in 1861 he quitted the 
Northern circuit and went to Italy, His first acknowk 
edged volume of verse, ‘‘ The Season: a Satire,” ap 
peared in 1861, A third and revised edition of “ The 
Season" appeared in 1869. His other poetical pro 
ductions are: 

“The Human Tragedy,’’ 1862, republished in af 
amended form in 1876, and again finally revised if 
1889; ‘* The Golden Age: a Satire,” 1871; “ Intet 
ludes,” 1872; ‘‘ Rome or Death,” 1873; ‘* Madonnas 
Child,” 1873; ‘‘ The Tower of Babel,” a drama, 1874} 
‘* Leszko, the Bastard: a Tale of Polish Grief,” 1877; 
“Savonarola,” a tradegy, 1881; “ Soliloquies @ 
Song,” ‘At the Gate of the Convent,” ‘‘ Love’s Widows 
hood and Other Poems,”’ “ Prince Lucifer,” and 
“English Lyrics,” all published between 1881 and 
1890. 

He has published three novels—“ Five Years of It” 
1858; “An Artist’s Proof,” 1864, and ‘Won by @ 
Head,” 1866; also ‘‘The Poetry of the Period,” 1 
printed from 7emple Bar, 1870, and “ A Vindicatio® 
of Lord Byron,” 1869, occasioned by Mrs. Stowe's 
article, ‘‘ The True Story of Lord Byron's Life.” 
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fe has written much for the London Standard and 

: the Quarterly Review. During the sittings of the 

umenical Council.of the Vatican he represented the 

ard at Rome, and he was a special correspond- 

fof that journal at the headquarters of the King of 
fussia in the Franco-German war. 

"His political writings include ‘‘ Russia Before Eu- 

pe,” 1876; “‘ Tory Horrors,” 1876, a reply to Mr. 

Gladstone’s “ Bulgarian Horrors,” and ‘“ England's 


‘Pol and Peril,” a letter to the Earl of Beaconsfield 
‘1877. In 1883, in conjunction with Mr. W. J. Court- 


ioc founded the National Review, and con- 


: to edit that periodical till the summer of 1893. 
Th 1892 Messrs. Macmillan issued a collected edition 
@f his poems in six volumes, since which time they 
have published “ Fortunatus the Pessimist,” ‘“ Eng- 
land’s Darling and Other Poems,”’ and a prose work 
‘talitled “‘ The Garden That I Love.” 


LONDON LETTER. 


Lonpon, March 7, 1896. 

The Blue Book on the Venezuelan question is 
being anxiously awaited by those—the saving minor- 
ity—who take an intelligent interest in current affairs. 
Tt would have been in the hands of members of 
Parliament and the public before, but that its issue has 
been delayed until the advance copies sent to the 
United States Government have reached their desti- 
‘nation. Its advent is, however, hourly expected at 
the time of writing. 
’ The volume will be far more interesting than State 
papers usually are. The historical documents that 
Will be comprised in the Spanish appendix are the 
tésult of a search which a representative of the 
Foreign Office has been permitted to make in the 
Spanish archives. They throw an interesting side 
light on events that occurred in the last decade of 
1 ie sixteenth century, and they are said to prove that 
1 h whole territory under dispute was in possession 
Of the British before Venezuela existed at all. 


case itself is stated in less than fifty pages, and 

ided into five heads; #.¢. the early settlements 
liana; the history of the territory from 1648 to 

the continuance of that history to 1840; a 

Sumé of negotiations conducted since that date, 
‘and observations on the maps that appear in the book. 
controversal war aroused by “ Purcell’s Life of 

inal Manning "’ is still raging fiercely ; and a good 

of ink is being spilt and many hard words flung 
ton both sides. The immediate result of all 
that the book is attaining an enormous sale; 
istead of being studied by the faithful few is read 
one. The fact is Mr. Purcell, if he has not 

d any particular tact in the matter of selection, 
his work very conscientiously ; apparently 
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he has nothing extenuated, nor set down aught in 
malice, and the result is a biography that for once 
may be taken as revealing the man himself, in all his 
greatness and littleness ; a very human creature after 
all, whose strongest characteristic was ambition, 
whose asceticism was not induced by pure saintliness 
so much as by his inability to retain his friends. He 
systematically disagreed with everyone with whom he 
came in contact; he would never allow anyone to 
be in the right but himself, with the result that might 
have been expected. And in his sad and lonely 
old age he appointed Mr. Purcell his literary exe- 
cutor, and gave him permission to compile his bio- 
graphy, perhaps—who knows—with the deliberate 
intention of appearing to posterity as he really was. 
However those who object to the much criticised 
‘‘ Life’ may derive comfort from the fact that anew 
“ Life” has already been commenced by a priest who 
is also one of the late Cardinal's executors ; his work 
has been blessed in advance by Cardinal Vaughan. 
So everyone ought to be satisfied all around. 

If there is anything in early promise, a new novel 
by the author of ‘‘ Aut Diabolus aut Nihil” ought to 
be well worth reading. This weird story, published 
about two years ago, gave evidence of brilliant talent, 
if not absolute genius. The author’s name did not 
transpire at the time, nor did the flattering notices 
accorded to his maiden effort tempt him to enter the 
broad path of over-production, which leads to literary 
destruction. Nothing has been heard of him from 
that time to this. His new book will be entitled ‘‘ The 
Limb,” and published by A. D. Innes andCo. The 
scene is laid in Russian Court circles. 


A good name is worth something substantial nowa- 
days, if it happens to represent a successful novelist. 
Anthony Hope has just refused an offer of £150 for 
a short story, possibly a polite way of intimating that 
he intends to devote himself to longer works for the 
present. No short story ever written in this world is 
worth the sum. Ten or fifteen guineas a thousand 
words have been cheerfully paid to Hope for short 
tales recently. S.R. Crockett will turn out one at the 
more modest rate of seven guineas the thousand. 

Anthony Hope's novel ‘‘ The God in the Car” is 
being dramatized under the tentative title ‘ The 
Price of Empire.”” A copyright performance was 
given at the St. James’s Theatre the other day. 

The late Robert Louis Stevenson’s step-son and 
firm friend Lloyd Osbourne is seriously ill. He col- 
laborated with Stevenson in what the novelist himself 
confessed to be the worse book to which his name 
was appended, ‘‘ The Ebb Tide.” 

By the way,I rather fancy Mr. Louis Becke will 
have to find another title than “The Ebbing Tide” 
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for his new volume of South Sea Stories, to be pub- 
lished by T. Fisher Unwin—or Stevenson's executors 
will be down on him. His first book ‘‘ By Reef and 
Palm ’’ consisted of some of the ghastliest but most 
powerful little stories ever penned. 

“‘Ian Maclaren’s” new book ‘‘ The Mind of the 
Master”’ will be published in the course of the next 
month or so by Hodder and Stoughton. It gives a 
popular and fresh exposition of the teaching of Christ, 
adapted to the requirements of a lay public. This is 
just the kind of religious literature required in these 
days ; we do not want theological treatises that only 
raise technical discussions among Churchmen of all 
denominations ; we want something that may be un- 
derstood by the people, and ‘‘Ian Maclaren ”’ is the 
very man to write it. Portions of the book have 
already appeared in ‘‘The Expositor.” It will be 
published simultaneously in England and the States ; 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead and Co. issuing it on your side. 

Shan Bullock who laid the foundation of a literary 
reputation with his delightful sketches of modern 
Irish ife ‘‘ The Awkward Squad,” and strengthened it 
with ‘‘ 8y Thrasna River,”’ is engaged on a long novel 
dealing with the Irish peasant life. If it is half as 
good as his short stories it will be a success. Ward, 
Lock and Bowden will probably be the publishers. 
They havea third volume of short stories by this 
clever writer now in the press. 

TL2 new Editor of the Edinburg Review, the Hon. 
Artliur Elliot comes from a literary as well as an aris- 
tocratic stock. He is a descendant of the authoress 
of that delicious Scottish ballad ‘‘ The Flowers of the 
Forest,’’ which is still dear to the hearts of the High- 
landers, though its political significance is no more— 
and his mother, the late Countess of Minto, was the 
authoress of some gracefully written memoirs com- 
piled from the family papers. 

Some important military handbooks are announced 
for early publication by Kegan, Paul, Trench, Trub- 
ner and Co. They comprise translations of various 
valuable foreign military works, including ‘‘ Letters 
on Strategy,” by the late Prince Kraft Hohenlohe- 
Ingelfingen; ‘‘ With the Royal Head-Quarters in 
1870-71,”" by General Verdy du Vernois, and ‘‘ Napo- 
leon as a Stragetist,”” by Count Yorisk von Warten- 
burg. They will be issued by the ‘‘ Wolseley Series,” 
and edited by Captain Walter H. James. In addition 
to these will be handbooks on Modern Cavalry, Field 
Fortification and Field Artillery, revised and brought 
right up to date. 

*‘ John Oliver Hobbes” is looking fit and well since 
her return from her own, her native land. Her new 
serial, ‘‘The Herb Moon” will commence in Chap- 
man's Magazine for April. 
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Maddick and Co.’s new ‘‘ Court and Fashionable 
Guide and Almanack for 1896," should be popular 
with the Americans who come to London for the sea- 
son. It is the only publication of the kind that gives 
a list of the presentaiions at drawing-rooms and 
levées during 1895, with a diary of the fashionable 
events of last year. It includes also a vast amount of 
useful information on society matters and arrange- 
ments, with a list of the Peerage, Baronetage and 
Knightage, Ambassadors, Court officials, hotels, banks 
and clubs. 

Mr. Lecky’s forthcoming book on “ Democracy 
and Liberty,” deals with English representative 
Government in the Eighteenth century; American 
and French Democracy; Irish Land Question: 
Increase of State Taxation in Europe; Aristocratic 
and Upper Chambers; Democracies and Religious 
Liberty ; Socialism; Labour Questions, and Woman 
Questions. An exhaustive programme. It will be 
published by Longmans on March 24th. 


Hutchinson's are getting forward with their up-to- 
date ‘“‘ Book of Beauty,”’ which will be a very aristo- 
cratic and artistic affair. I have seen proofs of some 
of the illustrations and they are exquisite. It is be 
ing edited by a well-known nobleman, a connoisseur 
alike of letters and beauty ; and among the contribu- 
tors are the Marchioness of Granby, who will supply 
some of her famous cartoons; Mr. Percy Anderson, 
the famous artist; Princess Henry, of Pless ; Viscount- 
ess Hood; Lord Alington—the aforesaid editor—the 
Countess of Dundonald, Lord Houghton, Sir William 
Eden, charming Lady Mary Sackville, daughter of 
the late, and sister of the present, Earl Delawarr; the 
Hon. Mrs. Henniker, and, lest titles should be too 
predominant among the staff, assistance will be given 
by Rudyard Kipling, whom you are going to lose, as 
he will soon take up his residence permanently in 
England—Hall Caine, Frankfort and George Moore, 
and Mrs. Beerbohm Tree. It will appear early in 
May. 


It is curious to find how the two Moores are mixed 
up in the minds of the public. I recommended a 
young man to read Frankfort Moore's “ Phyllis of 
Philistia” the other day ; when he asked half dubi- 
ously, half expectantly, if it was ‘‘ blue."’ I was sur- 
prised, for Frankfort, though racy, is never cerulean. 
However, when my interrogator stammered some- 
thing about “Esther Waters,” I grasped the situa- 
tion. He thought Frankfort and George were one 
and the same, and that the former was responsible 
for that curious novel that set Mrs. Grundy’s nerves 
quivering, and is eminently unfitted for perusal by 
‘the young person.”’ Such is fame. 

For once a novel does not head a list of sales in 
London during the past month. In the West-end, 
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Saintsbury’s ‘‘ Nineteenth Century Literature" is an 
easy first; and in the East-end and at Birmingham, 
*Purcell’s Life of Manning" has been most in de- 
mand. Manchester, the home of the unco’ guid, has 
preferred “‘ Jude the Obscure” to aught else. I am 
ashamed of Manchester. 


The first edition of Slatin’s ‘‘ Fire and Sword in the 
Sudan’ is already exhausted, and a second edition is 
in the press. Ascor. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


March 10, 1896. 

Mr. Brander Matthew’s ‘‘ Introduction to American 
Literature,” published last week by the American 
Book Company, will be the centre of a lively little 
controversy which has already begun. In his intro- 
duction the author presses the point that English 
literature is the literature not of England alone, but 
of the English speaking race. The literature of the 
British Islands should be called British literature. 
He divides English literature into British, American 
Canadian, and Australian, and points out with em- 
phasis the constantly diminishing relative importance 
ot Great Britain herself in the history of the English 
race. Thisis followed by a special plea for the im- 
portance to Americans of American writing. This 
position will be attacked and defended soon in the 
papers as it has already been in the literary clubs, 
and thus one more variation to the present popular 
international question will be furnished the public. 
Whatever the merits of the controversy, Mr. Mat- 
thew's book is interesting and serviceable, and the 
publishers expect a sale of 100,000, mainly in the 
schools. 


Cosmopolis has given another little push to this 
question of the relative importance of American 
literature. The new venture is watched with more 
interest by literary people here than anything which 
has appeared in some time. The second number 
seems to be just about holding its own with the first. 
Though most careful observers wish it well they are 
inthe main sceptical about its success. The way in 
which it has given a starting-place for more Ameri- 
can discussion is this: In the list of writers who 
have been asked to contribute, there are four men of 
American birth—Henry James, Joseph Pennell, 
Harold Frederick, and Albert Shaw. Of the four, 
however, the last named is the only one who is 
American by residence. In a cosmopolitan maga- 
tine, itis now asked, how much of a place is due to 
American writers? Harold Frederick, by-the-way, 
hasa new book due now, “‘ The Damnation of Thereon 
Ware,” published by Stone and Kimball. An inter- 
esting remark, dfrofos of American authorship, 
was made yesterday by a prominent publisher, who 
™ speaking of the strength and the success of “‘ Rose 
of Dutcher’s Cooley,” said that if Hamlin Garland 
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was to goon to greater work he should first get a 
wider view of the world by travelling and getting a 
touch of the cosmopolitan spirit. And while Henry 
James, the arch example of that spirit, is on the 
carpet, a fact may be recorded which has just leaked 
out here. That already famous witticism of Zang- 
will, ‘‘The Amazing. Meredith and the Obscur® 
Hardy,” was first pronounced by Mr. James. Some 
explanation in his usual clever vein, from Mr. Zang- 
will of his failure to give credit to the originator is 
now looked for. 


The authorship of ‘‘ Personal Recollections of Joan 
of Arc,” which no longer mystifies anybody, will be 
officially announced by the Harpers in May. It is 
odd enough that there has been any doubt from the 
beginning that Mark Fwain was the writer. In the 
May Bookman there will be an article on Mark Twain 
as an Historical Novelist. Thisis not to be entirely 
humorous. I believe few persons know that Robert 
Louis Stevenson, in a conversation with Mr. Matthews, 
once admitted that Huckleberry Finn was almost, if 
not quite, the foremost book of the quarter century. 
It was selected among the author’s works not because 
it is more entertaining or a finer work of art than 
Tom Sawyer, for instance, but because it has a 
groundwork of ethical and social significance. The 
way Huck looks with horror at Tom's willingness to 
help a slave escape certainly gives a vivid picture 
of the point of view of the class of the community 
from which Huck sprang, and the nature of the 
Southern feuds is also fixed in a manner to justify a 
high opinion of the author’s place in literature. 

An important work now being prepared by J, A. 
Hill and Company is a library of world’s literature, to 
be handsomely bound in twenty-five volumes of six 
hundred pages each, It is not to bean encyclopedia, 
and the emphasis is to be always on the literary side 
of the author treated. Charles Dudley Warner is at 
the head of the work and Professor H. T. Peck and 
Hamilton Mabie are associate editors. A large part 
of the work will be done by specialists. A literary 
sketch of each author will be followed by selections 
from his works. The work is intended for household 
reading. 

Word has come to the writer that the course in 
modern novels at Yale College is to be discontinued 
next year. The reason given by the faculty is that it 
attracted too much attention and looked like an 
advertisement. The real reason is that the reading 
of such works as “ Esther Waters ’’is still looked upon 
at New Haven as a dangerous exercise for students. 
When this decision is generally known it will attract 
attention, on account of the recent widespread dis- 
cussion of the course, and it will cause amusement. 

Augustus St. Gaudens calmly announces that it may 
take him six months longer to complete the Sherman 
statue which he promised so many months ago. 

The Savoy, Aubrey Beardesley’s new periodical, is 
having no sale here, and the sale of the Ve//ow Book 
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is on the wane. The day for high-priced oddities 
seems to have passed. 

People are asking themselves why the Scribners 
get out a valuable edition of a popular but ephemeral 
writer like the late Eugene Field. 

Nobody of experience here believes the story that 
the Scribners offered ten thousand dollars for the 


serial rights to Ian Maclaren’s new story. 
Norman Hapgood. 


CHAT FROM CHICAGO. 
March 11, 1896. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company will publish next 
fall a biography of one of the most popular men who 
ever lived in Chicago, who was at the same time one 
of the great architects of the country. It will be 
called ‘‘ John Wellborn Root, a Study of his Life and 
Work,” and it is written by Harriet Monroe, the 
author of the World’s Fair Ode. The memoir is not 
a long one, but it will be issued in an octavo volume, 
as it is to be illustrated by fac-similes of some of Mr. 
Root’s drawings and by an etched portrait and numer- 
ous pen and ink sketches by Charles F. W. Mielatz, 
of New York. An exhibition of Mr. Mielatz’s etch- 
ings and dry prints, which was held recently in New 
York and is soon to be repeated here, shows 
him to be a skilled architectural draughtsman as 
well as a true artist. Apparently he possesses the 
qualities necessary to work of the kind he will do 
for this book, and it will be pleasant to see artistic 
drawings of buildings instead of the customary rigid 
photographs. The drawings by Mr. Root himself, 
which are to be reproduced, are rapid sketches, par- 
tially elaborated designs, and schemes of ornamenta- 
tion. These will give some idea of the way he 
worked, though they cannot convey the extraordinary 
swiftness with which he would evolve a complicated 
design. In the fall of 1890 Mr. Root was appointed 
Supervising Architect of the Columbian Exposition, 
a position which he filled with strenuous earnestness 
until his death in January, 1891. The impetus which 
he gave to the work of his department during that 
brief but important period was felt all through the 
Fair ; and the general plan of the grounds and build- 
ings which was made by him and Mr. Olmsted at 
that time, was not materially changed afterwards. 
But that was by no means his most important work, 
for it was he who was mainly responsible for the vital 
change which came over the city’s architecture dur- 
ing the eighties. He was the first to erect the high 
buildings which have become essential to our civiliza- 
tion and the first to make them beautiful. He met 
and solved new problems in engineering, and the 
system of foundations made of cement and steel rails 
was first employed by him. The mark of his hand 
is evident in all parts of this city; yet he was only 
forty-one at the time of his death. The story of his 
short lifeis briefly and vividly told by Miss Monroe, who 
has given also an impression of his magnetic person- 
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ality. The wide range of his interests, the alertness 
of his mind, his wit and facility of expression, and 
the brilliant originality of his thought made his talk 
remarkable. The memoir will contain copious ex. 
tracts from Mr. Root’s essays, letters, and after-dinner 
speeches. 

An interesting experiment was tried here on the 
twenty-seventh of February, when “ The Intruder,” 
by Maurice Maeterlinck, was performed by certain 
pupils of the Chicago Conservatory under the direc- 
tion of Miss Anna Morgan. The cast was as follows; 
The Grandfather (he is blind) . . Mr, O’Brien 
Paul, the father . . Mr. Skinner 
Oliver, the uncle Mr. Dvorak 
Ursula 
Gertrude 
Genevieve... .. 
The Sister of Charity . 
The Maid Servant 

Unfortunately I was myself unable to be present, 
but the following account of it was written for me by 
a critic whosé opinion is worth hearing. “It was 
very well done on the whole, though if the grand- 
father had been a really great tragic actor the audi- 
ence might have been spared a temptation to laugh 
toward the close. The women were extremely good; 
they were ladies, of exquisite refinement and dignity, 
capable of doing nothing gracefully, posing well and 
holding the tension and strain of the situ’ tion with- 
out a false note. Up toa certain point in the play! 
felt that tension to the point of horror, but after the 
light goes out the note is held too long, and the 
situation topples over to the ridiculous. I did not 
laugh, but I could understand why the audience did, 
and I cannot sympathize with those who called them 
brutal. The performance was interesting as proving 
what I have felt in reading Maeterlinck, that he is 
guilty of anti-climax by continuing his situations 
after they are really finished. If the Sister of Charity 
had entered soon after the old man’s cry we should 
have had an artistic climax; after that the thing 
meandered, and we lost the intended effect. Maeter- 
linck’s fatal limitation is his lack of humor. As 4@ 
whole the piece impressed me as imaginative, beauti- 
ful—a night-walk in dim halls—but not as great 
tragedy. There are no large views in Maeterlinck.” 


The Chicago writers have been more or less indus- 
trious this winter, and the fruits of their industry will 
soon be manifest. Mr. Henry Fuller's new book is 
to be published by the Century Company, and the 
scheme of it is decidedly novel. But the public will 
soon become so accustomed to Mr. Fuller's new 
departures that the only way he can further surprise 
it is by continuing a single method. The present 
book is made up of about twelve short dramas, and 
to serious-minded individuals they will prove e 
tremely puzzling. To the fortunate possessor of a 
spark of humor, however, they will be delightful, for 
some of them are whimsical and others are keenly 
They fairly scintillate with cleverness 
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satirical. 
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flashing out repeatedly brilliant bits of character- 
study and witty dialogue. Some of the serious scenes, 
written in a different mood, are poetic, even tragic, 
beautiful things that will not be easily forgotten. 
Plays for marionettes, Mr. Fuller calls them ; but 
many of them overtop that name and deal with the 
large issues of humanity. Mr, Hamlin Garland has 
gone to Mexico in search of material for an import- 
ant work upon which he is now engaged. Miss 
Lilian Bell's new novel, which is undergoing the 
ordeal of serial publication, will soon be issued by 
Harpers. It is called ‘‘ The Under Side of Things.” 
Mr. Ernest McGaffey’s poems recently published by 
Dodd, Mead and Company, are being very well re- 
ceived in other parts of the country besides this. 
Way and Williams have taken charge of the pub- 
lication of the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones’ paper, Mew 
Unity, and it will hereafter bear their imprint. The 
form of the paper will be changed, and though it 
will continue to be the organ of certain liberal 
churches, the publishers expect to give it a more 
literary character than it has hitherto had. Dr. 
Jones, who has a large personal following here, will 
continue to be the editor. The same firm will soon 
issue a new book of poems by Robert Bridges, the 
Englishman, not ‘“Droch.” It is called ‘‘ Purcell 
Ode and other Poems,” and the few copies issued 
will be printed on Van Gelder paper in the daintiest 
manner. ‘The Battle of Dorking,” a satirical tract 
famous in England some years ago, has been 
reprinted by Way and Williams under the title of 
“The German Conquest of England.”’ It issupposed 
to describe the downfall of the British Empire in 1875 
and to be written fifty years later by an eye-witness. 
Stone and Kimball's spring books are beginning 
to come out. “ Pharais,’’ Fiona Macleod’s tale of 
the Hebrides, has just appeared, but her ‘“‘ Washer 
of the Ford"’ will be kept back until May. ‘“‘ At the 
Sign of the Sphinx,” a book of clever charades, by 
Carolyn Wells, is on the list, and “A Book of 
Sketches," by Clyde Fitch, the greater part of which 
has appeared in the Chap Book. ‘The Puppet,” by 
Clinton Ross, is a story of a possible revolution in 
Dalmatia, adventurous after the manner of Anthony 
Hope. ‘Captain Jacobus” is written by L. Cope 
Cornford, a new man, who was discovered by 
Henley, like many of the talented young Englis- 
men. William Sharp's ‘‘ Wives in Exile’’ is said to 
bea satirical treatment of modern problems with a 
“blithe note” running through it. The firm is 
determined, apparently, to satisfy all tastes, and in 
addition to these romances it will publish a monstro- 
sity story called ‘“‘ The Island of Doctor Moreau.” 
In this the monster is ingeniously constructed by cut- 
ting up sundry beasts and piecing parts of them 
together. But even this method does not produce a 
perfect creature, for he, too, becomes degenerate. 
Rand, McNally and Company announce the fol- 
lowing books for early publication: ‘The Premier 
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and the Painter,’’ by I. Zangwill; ‘‘ Those Good 
Normans,” by Gyp, translated by Marie Jussen; 
“Rosemary and Rue,” by Amber; ‘“ Checked 
Through,” by Richard Henry Savage; ‘‘ An Arkan- 
sas Planter,”” by Opie Read; ‘‘The Vanished 
Emperor,” by Percy Andreas; ‘‘ A Chance Child,” 
by Marah Ellis Ryan; “ The White Virgin,” by 
George Manville Fenn; ‘‘The Hidden Chain,” by 
Dora Russell; ‘‘ French Cooking for Every Home,” 
by Francois Tanty. 

A. C. McClurg and Co. will publish in connection 
with Kegan, Paul, Trench and Co., of London, four 
volumes of Elizabethan Sonnet Cycles. Mrs. Martha 


Foote Crowe, of the University of Chicago, is editing 
this series, and her accuracy and acumen give assur- 
ance of excellent work. The first volume will contain 





From “ Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central America.”"—Copyright, 1896, 
hy Harper & Brothers. 


The Three Gringos. 


Lodge’s ‘‘ Phillis,’’ Fletcher's “ Licia,”’ and Barnfield’s 
Cynthia.” It will be printed on hand-made paper 
and decorated with a title-page designed by Laurence 
Housman. 

Chicago writers may now at last creep out of their 
shells and hold up their heads a moment to the light, 
for they have actually aroused the attention of New 
York. No less than two emissaries have been sent 
west by different papers to explore the literary field 
and report upon the flowers that grow therein. Mr. 
James L. Ford was one of these daring pioneers, 
and Mr, Edward W. Bok, the other. The former's 


researches will be printed in the /ourna/, and those 
of the latter have appeared in the Commercial Adver- 


tiser. So now at last we may know what we are. 
Escondido, 
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MRS. E. BURKE COLLINS. 


E. Burke Collins is a native of Rochester, New York. 
She is a daughter of the late W. S. Brown. On the 
maternal side, she is a direct descendant of the 
Whiting family of Great Barrington, Massachusetts, 
whose published geneology traces the family back 
six hundred years. Conspicuous among her ancestors 
was the famous Captain John Mason, whose valor 
saved from hostile savages the first settlers of 
Connecticut. Her first article was written at the age 
of nine. At fifteen she left school and married E. 
Burke Collins, a rising young lawyer, of Rochester, 
and under his name as a mom de plume she still 
writes. 

Shortly afterward they sought the milder climate 
of Louisiana, and within a year, by an accident, 


r ee | 


| 
; } ‘ (7 4 . | 
hin a; . Durhe. botlinw| 
t o 
Mrs. Collins was suddenly made a widow, among 
comparative strangers, and left almost alone in the 
world. Up tothat time she had never known a want 
that wealth could not supply, but after the first shock 
of her grief had subsided, she saw that a struggle for 
subsistence was before her. She decided that the 
pen, which had previously been a pastime, should be 
a weapon to keep the wolf from the door. She con- 
ceived and executed the daring scheme of starting a 
purely literary journal in New Orleans. 

It was a most unpropitious time and place for such 
an enterprise. She went into the composing room 
and learned to set type ; she attended to all the duties 
of the journalistic grind; she worked for victory. 

But a few months convinced the girl journalist that 
her venture would not pay, and she discontinued it 
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before her finances were exhausted. Though the 
journalistic venture did not pay, it gave her such 
prestige in the literary world that applications to 
become a regular contributor poured in upon her from 
different publishers, and her literary success was 
assured. The amount of writing that she accom- 
plishes in a given time is wonderful. 

She has a beautiful home in New Orleans. Her 
success as a story writer has been phenomenal. She 
has contributed to nearly all the leading periodicals 
in the United States, writing in all ninety-six novels 
and serial stories, together with thousands of short 
stories and sketches and poems. 


THEIR FAVORITES. 
THE Books WHICH WELL-KNOWN WRITERS OF THE 
Day LIKE BEsT. 


Some well-known authors have been beguiled into 
telling which of their productions is their favorite work. 
A good many writers say that the story upon which 
they are working or the latest from their pen is always 
the favorite. 

Clara Louise Burnham, while rather inclined to 
favor her latest book, says she always turns to ‘ Next 
Door” when she wants to give any one an autograph 
copy. 

Mrs. Frances Burnett says that ‘Through One 
Administration ” is her strongest work, but she loves 
‘* Little Lord Fauntleroy ”’ best. 

Edmund Clarence Stedman says: ‘I have no 
favorite book or poem among everything I have writ- 
ten. I never stop to think whether one is better than 
another. 

Will Carleton loves his ‘‘ Farm Festivals” and 
“‘City Ballads’’ best, because they appeal most to 
the heart. : 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox likes best her ‘‘ Poems of 
Passion.” 

Dr. Edward Eggleston and ‘‘ The Hoosier School- 
master ’’ are almost synonymous, but the doctor likes 
“ Roxy ”’ better than his masterpiece. 

Margaret Deland prefers “‘ Philip and His Wife” 
to her ‘“‘ John Ward, Preacher.” 

William Dean Howells thinks ‘‘A Modern In- 
stance’’ his strongest book, but likes ‘‘ Indian Sum- 
mer "’ better. P 

Archibald Clavering Gunter considers ‘That 
Frenchman " his strongest work, and it is also his 
favorite. 

Marion Crawford's preference is a surprise. He 
rates ‘‘ Zoroaster” above all his later works, 

Charles Dudley Warner says he has no favorites 
among the works he has written, but that his “A 
Little Journey in the World” took most out of him. 
It was months before he escaped the sadness that 
work caused him. 

Robert Louis Stevenson's favorites were two parts 
of David Balfour’s adventures. 
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Conan Doyle burst into fame on account of Sherlock 
Holmes, but he considers the series the worst he ever 
did, and killed the detective because he did not wish 
to be identified with him any longer. He likes “‘ The 
White Company.” 

Stanley Weyman says he considers the ‘‘ Gentle- 
man of France”’ his strongest work. 

Emile Zola likes best ‘‘ Pot-Bouille.” 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward likes ‘‘ The Story of 
Avis"’ best, though ‘‘ Gates Ajar”’ rather divides her 
affection. 

Octave Thanet likes her ‘Stories of a Western 
Town,” while Mary Hallock Foote names ‘ The 
Chosen Valley.” Exchange. 

WHAT IS BEING READ. 
The head of the Wanamaker book store tells the 
editor of Book News that the ten most popular books 
of the moment—judged by their sales from February 
15th to March 15th—were these, in the order given: 

“ Prisoner of Zenda,”’ by Anthony Hope, 57 cents. 

“ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” by Ian Maclaren, 
78 cents. 

“Sorrows of Satan,”’ by Marie Corelli, $1.10, 

“Love Songs of Childhood,’’ by Eugene Field, 75 
cents. 

“The Upper Room,” by Ian Maclaren, 45 cents. 

“A Social Highwayman,” by Elizabeth Phipps 
Train, 57 cents. 

“A Lady of Quality,” by Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
$1.10. 

“ A Singular Life,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 90 
cents. 

“Comedies of Courtship,’’ by Anthony Hope, $1.10 

“ Dr. Warrick’s Daughters,”” by Rebecca Harding 
Davis, $1.10. 


THE MAGAZINE READING PUBLIC. 
The magazine has always held a place between 
the book and the newspaper, but its relation to the 
two has varied. The purchase and reading of the 
Magazine was once as stated, regular and methodical 
as the reading of the book. It is no longer. No 
Men in a great city any longer pay for their news- 
papers by the year. The annual subscriber plays a 
small part in the receipts of the daily newspaper. 
He is a steadily lessening factor with the magazine. 
A magazine counter like that in the Wanamaker 
book-store, carries over fifty magazines in stock all 
the time. Over thirty of these are familiar to the 
general public. The entire number on sale from 
time to time is over 100. Of two of these magazines, 
the Ladies’ Home Journal and Munsey's, from 800 to 
1000 copies are sold each month and in some months 
the number reaches 1200. These lead the list in 
Rumber, Of the Century 600, and of Harper's, 500 
copies are sold. The Cosmopolitan calls for 350, and 
Scribner's for 125. A small group have a sale of 100 
copies each, Godey's, Jenness Miller's, Chautauguan, 
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Pall Mall Magazine and Review of Reviews. Two 
which appeal exclusively to women, Home Queen 
and Household News have a sale of 300 and 200 
copies. The remainder run from fifty to five copies. 
These sales are a sufficient proof of the extent to 
which book-buyers in a book-store seek for individual 
magazines. As aid and guide, Book News will 
hereafter give in each number brief but adequate 
notes of the leading contents of leading magazines 
appearing the same month. These will be taken 
from advance sheets and will appear when the 
magazine itself does. April Book NEws gives below 
therefore the leading April magazines and each 
month will see this list fuller and more complete. 


THE APRIL MAGAZINES. 


BRIEF NOTES ON THE MAGAZINES NOW APPEARING 
FROM ADVANCE SHEETS. 


Bicycles take half of Godey's. Military Bicycles— 
Gen. Miles; History—F. A. Egan; Better Roads— 
I. B. Potter; Woman’s Cycle—Mary L. Bisland; Is 
Bicycling Harmful-—Arthur Bird, M. D. 

Atlantic Monthly contains an interesting article on 
“Alaska Boundary Line’’—T.C,Mendenhall. Another 
feature is ‘‘ China and the Western World: A Retro- 
spect and a Prospect ""--Lafcadio Hearn. 

Munsey's Easter Number has profuse page illustra- 
tions from modern religious painting, principally the 
Madonna and Christ, one being ‘“‘ Easter Morning,” 
from an engraving after painting by B. Plockhorst. 

The Roentgen ray is first in /c Clure's. “‘ Roentgen, 
His Life, House, and Work,” by H.J.W. Dam; “‘ The 
X Ray in America” by Cleveland Moffett. New 
stories by Anthony Hope, “ Q,’’ Mrs. E. V, Wilson. 

“ Fighting in Cuba’; Lincoln article by Frank B. 
Carpenter, and “ Macaao,” by Margherita Arlina 
Hamm, in current issue of Peterson's, deserve special 
mention. 

‘*Practicable Correlations of Studies,’’ Charles B. 
Gilbert ; ‘‘ The Necessity for Five Co-ordinate Groups 
of Studies in the Schools,” W. T. Harris, will appear 
in Educational Review for April. 

In St. Nicholas for April, Tudor Jenks tells all 
“‘ About Flying Machines.” ‘Olympian Games at 
Athens,” by G. T. Ferris, is particularly interesting. 

The Yachting and Cycling articles are conspicuous 
in Outing. ‘* Model Yachts,”’ by Franklin Bassford ; 
“Yachting in San Francisco Bay,” by Arthur Inkers- 
ley; “Cycling in the Heart of England,” by Ernest 
R. Holmes; ‘‘ Cycling in Mid-Atlantic,” by Osbert 
Howarth. 

The Century contains an article entitled ‘ Four 
Lincoln Conspiracies,” by Victor Louis Mason, with 
a quantity of illustrations from the secret archives of 
the War Department. 


‘The Washington's in Virginia Life,” by Anne 


Hollingsworth Wharton, with family portraits, appears 
in the current issue of Lippincott's ; ‘“‘ Flotsam,’ is 
the novel of the number, by Owen Hall. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S EDITION OF THE 
ANALOGY 
The Works of Joseph Butler, D.C. L., sometime)Lord 
Bishop of Durham, Edited by the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone. In two volumes. Vol. I. The Analogy of 
Religion. Vol. II, Sermons by Joseph Butler, D.C. L. 
461, 464 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $6.30; by mail, $6.75. 
By philosophical as well as theological students Mr. 
Gladstone will be sincerely thanked for this splendid 
edition of Bishop Butler's works. The reasons for 
undertaking the task of making the substance and 
meaning of those works more accessible are to be set 
forth in a collection of essays which is meant 
promptly to follow the present publication. What 
has been done by Mr. Gladstone as editor is indicated 
in general terms on the title-page. 

The contents of the first volume over and above 
the “‘Analogy”’ are the two dissertations ‘Of Per- 
sonal Identity ’’ and ‘‘ Of the Nature of Virtue,” and 
the correspondence with Clarke. An appendix to 
the second volume contains the following pieces: 
(1) Documents extracted from ‘‘Some Remains 
(hitherto unpublished) of Joseph Butler, LL. D., 
sometime Lord Bishop of Durham.” These, as 
mentioned in a prefatory note, are derived from a 
brief pamphlet (now extremely rare) published by 
Bishop (then Mr.) Steere in 1853, chiefly from MSS. 
in the British Museum. (2) Two letters from Bishop 
Butler to the Duke of Newcastle. (3) A conversa- 
tion between Bishop Butler and the Rev. John 
Wesley ; and letter from the Rev. George Whitefield 
to Bishop Butler. (4) A letter to a lady concerning 
Church property. (5) A sermon which has been 
ascribed to Bishop Butler, with a prefatory note. 
This sermon was published for the first time by 
Bartlett in the volume (1839) which contains his 
‘‘ Life of Bishop Butler.” Its probable genuineness, 
as Mr. Gladstone says, has been recognized in some 
subsequent works ; and on external evidence which 
he sets forth, as well as from internal evidence, he is 
disposed to accept it himself : 

“Tt seems to be such a discourse as we might expect from 
Butler when lowering the severe demands of his strain of 
thought to the level, or more nearly to the level, of his rural 
parishioners. It has all the Bishop’s solidity, all his measure. 
It does not contain a waste word. To counterfeit the style 
of Butler, or produce its parallel, would require a rare 
hand,” 

The editoral labor, Mr. Gladstone says, has in the 
aggregate been considerable. The smallest and least 
arduous part of it has been to provide students of 
Butler with facility for comparison and for reference. 
It is here that he feels most sanguine as to results. 

In the second volume, p. 3, in relation to a remark 
of Butler upon the rather indeterminate character of 
ethical ideas, Mr. Gladstone cites two passages from 
Aristotle containing the “very important principle, 
by no means sufficiently recognized,” that in each 
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kind of inquiry we ought to seek only that degree of 
precision which the subject admits of. This isa 
particularly useful observation against an exaggerated 
scepticism in philosophical ethics, and can hardly be 
too much insisted upon. Many other notes supply. 
ing apposite illustrations might be quoted; but be- 
sides their value for the student of Butler, the notes 
have a personal interest which it would be affecta- 
tion to ignore. How does Mr. Gladstone’s attitude 
appear in them to the philosophico-theological con- 
troversies in which Butler was engaged? And how 
far can his implied estimate of the value of Butler's 


* thought be justified ? 


Mr. Gladstone is of course, like Butler, in his rela- 
tion to philosophy a theologian first of all. Indeed, 
it would not be difficult to maintain that he is more 
of a scholastic than Butler, 

The question as to the value of Butler’s thought 
may be put in this way. Do his works belong to the 
order of classics which are essentially forward-look- 
ing or to the order of those which are essentially 
backward-looking ? Is his argument really valid, it 
may be asked, against any later opponents than the 
Deists of his own age? It has, of course, a perma- 
nent impressiveness; it is classical of its kind; but 
does it touch the positions taken up by the opponents 
of orthodoxy to-day? Mr. Gladstone is clearly of 
opinion that it is as good, or almost as good, a reply 
as ever to anything that can be urged from the nega- 
tive side. How this may be with Butler’s main argu- 
ment will be more appropriately discussed when Mr. 
Gladstone’s essays appear. Meanwhile it may be 
briefly shown that on certain lines thought has irre- 
vocably moved forward beyond Butler's point of 
view. London Atheneum, 


PROF. SMYTH’S LIFE OF BAYARD 
TAYLOR. 

BAYARD TAyYLor. By Albert H. Smvth. With a 
portrait. American Menof Letters. Edited by Charles 
Dudley Warner. 320 pp. Indexed. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.01. 

Mr. Smyth had a great abundance of material at his 

disposal in the more or less autobiographical writings 

of Taylor himself, and in the elaborate “ Life and 

Letters” edited by his widow and Mr. Scudder, but 

the author of the present monograph has not been 

contented with making a summary of previously 
existing literature dealing with his theme; he has 
been able to secure from many of Taylor's friends 
and colleagues a considerable quantity of instructive 
reminiscences, and he has given particular attention 
to the analyzing of the changing intellectual and 
social conditions amid which Taylor lived and wrote 
during the thirty years of his active literary career. 

Mr. Smyth starts out with an exceedingly com 

prehensive though brief chapter on the literary history 

of Pennsylvania, and he succeeds in making quite 
clear the influence of ancestry and tradition in the 
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evolution of Taylor's peculiar qualities of mind. In 
the six chapters that follow are sketched the early life 
of Taylor ; his experiences as reporter and traveller, 
lecturer and land- 
owner ; his experi- 
ments in  novel- 
writing; and his 
striking series of 
German studies 
that culminated in 
the translation of 
“Paugt. Mr. 
Smyth gives a sep- 
arate chapter to 
Taylor's poems 
and plays—achap- 
ter containing no 
small amount of 
sane and whole- 
some criticism— 
and he winds up 
with a touching 
narrative of hopes 
unfulfilled in set- 
ting forth briefly 
the details of Tay- 
lor’s last days and 
death. Mr. Smyth 
is very systematic 
in his analysis of 
From “Greenland Icefields and Life the literary produc- 
in the North Atlantic. tions of Taylor and 
his estimate of this author's rank in literature, and when 
he passes judgment it is with a persuasive reasonable- 
ness, the validity of which no one will be inclined to 
question. He certainly touches acutely upon the 
cardinal defect in Taylor's verse, when he says 
that it lacks spontaneity. ‘‘ His poetry is all 
intended. It is carefully built up by the intellect. 
The reader searches in vain for an escape from 
the intellectual ; Taylor never gives the rein to 
the spirit." Elsewhere, in a paragraph well 
worth quoting, Mr. Smyth sums up in a few 
lines the whole history of Taylor's career : 


Fic. 36.—The Catechist’s daughter in 
full dress. 


His early life had been warped by sentimentality 
and cribbed by repression. Two centuries of Quaker 
ancestry had condemned him to slow development. 
From the first there was a purely literary strain in his 
blood, but the nice sense of proportion and of harmony 
was slowly arrived at. He was, he said, ten years 
behind every other American author; but when those 
who had the start of him flowered and ceased he 
Was stepping on with quick impatience to more 
Novel experiments and to more conspicuous results. 
The really great things of which he was capable were 
still before him when he died, with more unfulfilled 
fenown and unaccomplished growth within him than 
any other man of American letters. 


Mr. Smyth gives in an appendix a full bibli- 
ography of Taylor. The book is well indexed. 
Boston Beacon. 
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GREENLAND’S ICY MOUNTAINS. 
GREENLAND ICEFIELDS AND LIFE IN THE NorTH 
ATLANTIC. With a discussion of the causes of the Ice 
Age. By G. Frederick Wright, D.D., LL. D., F. G. S, 
A., author of the “Ice Age in North America,”’ etc., 
and Warren Upham, A. M., F.G.S. A. With numerous 
maps and illustrations. 407 pp. Indexed, 12mo. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.67. 
Dr. Wright is a geologist of distinction, and an author 
who possesses the enviable faculty of making the 
deliverances of science as entertaining as they are 
instructure. 

Under the title “‘ Greenland Icefields and Life in the 
North Atlantic,” Dr. G. Frederick Wright and Pro- 
fessor Warren Upham—who accompanied Doctor F. 
A. Cook upon his ill-fated trip to the northern lati- 
tudes in the summer of 1894, when with his party of 
excursionists and students he escaped disaster more 
than once and finally came away, leaving his ship to 
go to the bottom—have given some account of the 
events and incidents of that voyage. But the book 
is not a diary of the trip. It ismuch more than that 
as was to be expected from the reputation of the joint 
authors. Indeed the work is a most valuable contri- 
bution to the geological knowledge of the northern 
latitudes and while its subject matter is of the kind to 
particularly interest the student of geology the 
authors have conveyed their information in a manner 
which makes their book one of absorbing interest to 
every reader. In the preface a sketch of the trip of 
the ‘ Miranda”’ is given detailing sufficiently the 
trials and tribulations which overtook the unfortunate 
party. 

The first chapter takes the reader at once into the 
regions where he must stay during the reading of the 
book and at the outset fixes his attention and deter- 
mines him to read every word of the succeeding nar- 
rative. It gives a graphic picture of the icebergs of 


Fig. 7.—Storehouse at Cape Charles Harbour, with a seal skin stretched 


out to dry. Chapel on the hill. 


D. Appleton and Company. 


From “ Greenland Icefields and Life in the 
North Atlantic ” 
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the Labrador current as seen by the excursionists and 
has quotations from the account of previous adven- 
tures. Sometimes as many as sixty great bergs would 
be passed in one day presenting all manner of fan- 
tastic forms, in coloring brilliant beyond description. 
Landings were made upon the coasts of Labrador 
and Newfoundland affording an opportunity to study 


“WHO IS THIS MAN, AND WHAT HAS HE TO DO WITH YOU® 


Charles Sciibner’s Sons. 


the physical formation, to gather botanical specimens 
and to note the manners and customs of the natives. 
Greenland was finally reached and excursions along 
its coast and inland from the coast were begun. It 
appears that there is little to justify the name Green- 
land, for there are no forests, noe shrubs and few vines 
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From ‘“‘ Comedies of Courtship,” 
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clinging to the old rooks which have long faced the 
severe weather of those climes. 

The native population afforded an increasing sub- 
ject of study, and camera and note-book were fre- 
quently in requisition. Theigloos of the Eskimos are 
wretched little huts with walls of stone and turf roofs. 
In one ‘‘village”’ there are three of these igloos and 

in them twenty-five persons made 
their homes. Ordinarily the turf is too 
wet to make a fire, but means are 
provided for it when the weather cir- 
cumstances are favorable. In the 
winter time the snow buries them 
from sight and the entrance to them 
then looks like a burrow. 

Every page of this book reveals 
some interesting fact connected with 
the physical history of this far-away 
land and renews the flagging interest 
of the busy man intravels. Time was 
when books of travel made our eyes 
big and our hearts thump with genuine 
interest, and to any who may have 
passed this period this book is strongly 
recommended as exactly suited to 
revive the old interest. There are 
excellent illustrations accompanying 
the story and most of them, if not all, 
were taken by members of the party. 

Flartford Post. 


BY THE DISCOVERER OF 
RURITANIA. 
COMEDIES OF COURTSHIP. By An- 

thony Hope. With a frontispiece. 

+277 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
There is all the finish and all the 
glamour ot Mr. Anthony Hope's 
inimitable style in ‘‘Comedies of 
Courtship.” They are cynical, but 
not too cynical—just sufficiently so 
to give them that peculiar flavor which 
makes them such pleasant reading for 
the children of this world; and their 
cynicism is modified by their delight- 
ful humor, which neutralizes the 
acidity in the author's ink, and 
makes it a wholesome beverage for 
all. Some of these short stories have 
already made their mark. No one 
who has read ‘‘ The Wheel of Love,” 
for example, with its ingenious comedy 
of errors, is likely to forget it. “‘ The Lady of the Pool,” 
too, is a story so dainty and delightful that it lingers 
for many a day in the memory ; whilst ‘‘ The Curate 
of Poltons,” approaching more nearly to farce, can be 
read and re-read with pleasure, if only because of the 
inimitable portrait of the curate himself. His sermons 
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which play no unimportant part in the plot of 
the comedy, are almost to be regarded as strokes of 
genius. In short, in this volume Mr. Anthony Hope 


Fie. 44. —Codlin-moth ; all parts natural size. 


Macmillan and Company. From “‘ The Spraying of Plants.’’ 


is at his happiest in that particular department of fic- 
tion in which he reigns supreme. Satire that is never 
ill-natured, always brilliantly humorous, and invaria- 
bly turned against persons and things that merit pun- 
ishment, is only too rare in these days of over-heated 
sentiment. In the hands of Mr. Hope such satire 
becomes amusing as well as useful, and supplies us 
with sermons which are even more effective than 
those of the immortal ‘‘ Curate of Poltons.” 

London Speaker. 


THE SPRAYING OF PLANTS. 

A Succinct Account of the History, Principles and 
Practice of the Application of Liquids and Powders to 
Plants for the purpose of destroying Insects and Fungi. 
By E.G, Lodeman. With a preface by B. T. Gallo- 
way. Illustrated. The Rural Science series. 399 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

The history from 1763, of the applications ot insecti- 

cides is first told, methods in Europe and the United 

States are narrated, apparatus and formulz and the 

use of both described, and specific directions given 

for a number of plants and pests. The work is finely 
illustrated and formulz are given both chemically 
and for commercial mixtures. 


FRANCE’S NATIONAL HEROINE. 


Joan or Arc. By Francis C. Lowell. With maps 
382 pp. Indexed. i2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.67. 
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been woven about the story of the virgin martyr of 
French liberty. This was a difficult thing todo. It 
is easy to gush over Jeanne—or Joan of Arc,as Mr. 
Lowell prefers to call her—and toheap unmeasured 
abuse upon her enemies; it is still easier, for some, to 
sneer at both, in the sceptical spirit of modern super- 
iority. But to project one’s consciousness back into 
the actual conditions of the fifteenth century and 
relate this significant chapter in the history of France 
with an appreciation of the governing influences of 
the time, this is the task of the real historian ; and 
Mr. Lowell's achievement is all the greater because 
it owes absolutely nothing either to mere sentiment or 
to rhetorical display, both so tempting in such a case, 
but everything to the conviction of sincerity and 
truth. 

The title of his book is simply “Joan of Arc.” He 
follows English custom not only in this translation of 
the heroine's name, but in giving most of the French 
names in English form, and though no rule of this sort 
can be universal, it accords with the simplicity of 
Mr. Lowell’s method. He gives some account of the 
conditions of France at the time when Joan was 
called to its succor, and then takes up the girl's biog- 
raphy, giving exact weight to her own account of her 
mission and the testimony of her contemporaries, 
and while disregarding what is obviously mere legend, 
accepting frankly the facts that must be accepted if 
we are to understand Joan at all. Whether she was 
“inspired” or ‘“‘demented,’’ Mr. Lowell does not 
undertake to decide or discuss ; he simply tells the 
story and leaves the reader to make his own expla- 
nations. The great merit of his history is the spirit 


After all that has been written about Jeanne Darc, it {7 


was still left for a Boston lawyer, Francis C. Lowell, 
to give to American readers a clear, straightforward 
and convincing narrative of her marvelous career, 
More entrancing than any fiction, more stirring in its 
simplicity than all the legendary romance that has 


Fic. 41. — The canker-worm at work ; natural size, 


Macmillan and Company. From ‘‘The Spray ing of Plants.” 
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of fairness that comes with an understanding not 
only of the popular beliefs but also of the official 
interests and prejudices of the period, and this gives 
particular value to his account of the trial, which it is 
essential to consider from the point of view of French 
medizval institutions rather than of English or 
American customs of the nineteenth century. We 
do not recollect that, within the same compass, the 
trial of Joan of Arc has ever been so intelligently 
and intelligibly reported, at least in our language. 
While the romantic treatment, the religious treat- 
ment, even the sceptical treatment of this great story 
may each have its interest and value, Mr. Lowell’s 
unpretentious historical and biographical treatment 
seems to us more valuable and really more interest- 
ing than them all. It does not tempt to quotation ; 
it presents no novelty for a discussion in a review, 
but it does set forth this quite human _ yet most 
saintly figure with the simple dignity that was one 
secret of its enduring strength. There has been 
lately a great accession of devotion to Li Pucelle in 
France, and with good cause; but while the roman- 
ticists and the haziographers may appeal to our 
enthusiasm they do not always appeal convincingly 
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toour reason. One can learn more about the Maid 
of Orleans from Mr. Lowell than from any of them, 
and with the knowledge of a truer veneration for the 
courageous faith that quickened into life the begin- 
nings of modern France. Philadelphia Times. 


A TALE OF QUEEN ANNE’S REIGN. 

A Lapy OF QUALITY. Beinga most curious, hitherto 
unknown history, as related by Mr. Isaac Bickerstaff, 
but not presented to the world of fashion through the 
pages of the 7aé¢/er and now for the first time written 
down by Frances Hodgson Burnett. 363 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

‘“* A Lady of Quality” is an excellent specimen of the 

modern novel. It is a book that will be talked about 

all the year ; that will surely be dramatized, with the 
result of disappointing all who have read it admir- 
ingly, and at the same time securing for it a host of 
new readers; that will be discussed vaguely but per- 
sistently from every point of view, possible or impos- 
sible, in the discussion of literary art, particularly the 
moral and the religious. It will be attacked with 
vehemence, it will be praised intolerantly. As a pic- 
ture of an interesting historical epoch—the age ot 
Bolingbroke and the Churchills, of Addison, 
Steele, and Pope—it will be diligently examined 
for flaws, which will doubtless be found. It will 
be read by everybody who reads fiction of the 
higher class and probably by many others. 
In short, it will be a “‘ book of the year.” 

Yet Mrs. Burnett's new, strange, and powerful 
tale contains but one thoroughly well-limned, 
fully developed character. To Clorinda Wild- 
airs, afterward Countess of Dunstanwolde and 
Duchess of Osmonde—one of the most piquant, 
irresistible, and audacious character studies in 
modern fictién—plain, gentle Anne, her sister, 
is but a foil, and no other subordinate person- 
age in the story is nearly so elaborately por- 
trayed as Anne. A few conventional strokes, 
a haphazard collection of oaths, and a concisely 
described delirium suffice for their father, Sir 
Jeoffrey, while the rakes, wits, statesmen, beaus 
and belles of the period are little more than 
mere statements. The old Earl of Dunstan- 
wolde, Clorinda’s first husband, is a fine gentle- 
man, truly, but we never get near enough to 
him to know him. We must take the author's 
word for it that the Duke of Osmonde is lovable 
and loving, learned, courtly, high-minded, for 
her word is all there is on those matters. We 
fear that in the minds of many practical readers 
he will stand merely for sentimentality. As for 
the typical rake, Sir John Oxon, we must take 
him for granted, or lose much interest in the 
book. His beauty, his manners, his gallant- 
ries, and his vices are all understandable. But 
he is a figure rather than a character. 

The story is Clorindy’s with all the rest of the 
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world belittled to make her beauty enthrall, her wit 
please, her passion thrill, her tenderness delight, her 
coquetry charm, her wonderful strength amaze, her as- 
tuteness bewilder, her courage and endurance cause 
the more admiration by force of contrast. If a novel 
should be a fair epitome of life, therefore, this, like so 
many other modern stories, falls short of what a novel 
should be. No one else is a match for Clorinda. The 
man who is supposed to be—the splendid Duke of 
Osmonde—is nothing at all. Mrs. Burnett has failed 
to make him live before us. 

But Clorinda, for a time, will suffice. Neither Hardy 
nor Meredith has imagined a more remarkable 
woman. She is never vulgarly probable, yet she is 
always splendidly human. Whether ordinary men, 
reading of her, will fall in love with her is doubtful. 
She is a creature quite too bright and good for human 
nature’s daily food. Women will certainly like her. 
But we shall not injure her chances with a single 
reader by telling any part of her story in advance. 

In “ A Lady of Quality’’ Mrs. Burnett is at war 
with all advocates of the theory of heredity. So, 
also, she snaps her fingers at ‘“ environment.” 
Clorinda’s character is her own ; it was born with her, 
but she did not inherit a trait of it. Her early faults 
were due to her lack of training. Her quick temper 
was largely a matter of habit. She had noschooling. 
Her natural wit helped her to learn. Shehad “ com- 
prehension ”’ as an inborn gift. 

Adversity she never knew, or any of the little sor- 
rows that beset life. Homage was hers from her in- 
fancy. She was a magnificent animal, with a soul 
proportionately noble and potent. 

In the manner of its telling, this story is a modern 
antique. The story triumphs in spite of its style, not 
because of it. The phraseology often seems affected, 
and the author is always thinking more of the traits 
and moods of her heroine than of the fashions and 
manners of the time in which she lived. WV. Y. 7imes. 


In this new novel Mrs. Burnett has returned to her 
older manner. Here we find the author of ‘‘ That 
Lasso’ Lowrie’s.”’ It is decidedly the best story Mrs. 
Burnett has written since ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,”’ 
and is marked by the same virility. It is in an en- 
tirely new vein for Mrs. Burnett. In Clorinda Mrs. 
Burnett has drawn an original character, and one that 
is not disappointing, in that she is consistent. 

Chicago Tribune. 


A NEW BOOK BY RICHARD HARDING 
DAVIS. 

THREE GRINGOS IN VENEZUELA AND CENTRAL 
America. By Richard Harding Davis. Illustrated. 
282 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

“Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central America,”’ 

shows that Mr. Davis, who has written so entertain- 

ingly and freshly of such familiar countries as 

England and France, can also write interestingly of 
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countries so little known as those of South America. 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis is a good deal more 
than a story teller, though he began his literary 
career in that way. With a couple of friends he went 
through Central America with his eyes wide open, 
and then passed on into Venezuela, where he really 
studied the people and their institutions. He sees 
the virtues and the vices of these people and talks 
about them in an unusually entertaining and 
instructive way. He chats charmingly about the 
lottery in Honduras, and tells the truth about the 
Panama Canal, and gets a bit enthusiastic when he 
reaches Caracas, the capital of the United States{of 
Venezuela. The volume is beautifully and profusely 
illustrated, is quite as interesting as any novel of the 
present day, besides giving you a quantity of valuable 
information. N. Y. Herald. 


From “ Doctor Warrick’s Daughters.” Copyright, 1896, by Harper & Brothers 


**On the Old Settee on the Porch.” 


DOCTOR WARRICK’S DAUGHTERS. 
A Novel. By Rebecca Harding Davis. Illustrated. 
301 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 
It is a pleasure to welcome Rebecca Harding Davis 
once more in a new novel. Itis long since she gave 
us anything so important as “ Doctor Warrick’s 
Daughters,’’ and she has not often given us anything 
better. While the story lacks the dramatic con- 
centration of her earlier work, the larger scale on 
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which it is projected is by no means a source of weak- 
ness and the conception and presentation of char- 
acter remain as strong as ever, It is a quite com- 
plicated story, the action passing partly in Pennsy]- 
vania and partly in the South, and in each case 
not only the environment but the typesof character 
are well-understood and firmly drawn. There are 
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two opposing types in Doctor Warrick’s two daughters, 
and it cannot be said that Mildred, the more pro- 
minent of the two, is a very agreeable or sympa- 
thetic young person. To be sure, she is not meant 
to be, and the shipwreck she makes of her life 
through her sordid selfishness makes the inevitable 
tragedy of the book. Anne is a brighter figure, and 
the men are not only good types but good individual 
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figures that stand quite firm'y on their feet. There 
are some capital bits of description, too, of society in 
an old Pennsylvania town and on a Southern planta- 
tion, and a variety of episode thet, wbile not always 
essential, is always interesting and legitimately divert- 
ing. Mrs. Davis’ style seems less serious than of 
old, as though more or less consciously influenced by 
the younger generation of writers, but it is 
not less clear and workmanlike, and having 
a story to tell that is worth the telling, and 
that has not been told before, she tells it in 

a way that makes it a story to be read. 
Philadelphia Times. 


A ROMANCE OF THE CITY. 


A WoMAN INTERVENES; OR, THE MISTRESS 
OF THE MINE. By Robert Barr, author of 
“In the Midst of Alarms,” etc. Profusely 
illustrated by Hal Hurst. 375 pp. 12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.03. 

This bright little story contrasts two girls 

whose intervention on several occasions 

influences the fortunes of two ingenuous 
youths (an accountant and a mining engin- 
eer) in their speculation in the matter of 
certain Canadian mines. The idea of set- 
ting a romance in a commercial frame- 
work is highly modern, and the part played 
by the ladies equally ‘‘ up-to-date.” Of the 
contrasted pair, Jennie Brewster, the Ameri- 
can, who plays the part of special ‘“‘ com- 
missioner” to a New York paper with admir- 
able verve and considerable freedom from 
scruple, is more interesting than the equally 
business-like, but less unconventional Eng- 
lish damsel whose wits are pitted against 
her. One of the best scenes in the book 
is that in which Jennie seeks an interview 
with the man she has endeavored to out- 
manceuvre on the eventful voyage from 

America, ostensibly to seek information 

about the mine, but really to re-establish 

herself in his and her own good opinion. 

But, throughout, Jennie’s pluck and power 

of repartee, her trenchant but kindly criticism 

of English ways and people, her womanili- 
ness, which lies so close to the surface of 
worldly callousness, make her one of the 
completest types of femininity the author 


From ‘“‘ A Woman Intervenes,.” has described. She is none the less charm- 


ing in that she is exceptional, even among 
her countrywomen, in maintaining the best points of 
her sex in spite of the hardening influences of her 
encounter with the “inhuman turmoil” of the world. 
The plot is ingenious, if slight, and the dialogue lively 
as usual. London Athenaeum. 
The fourth volume of Mr. Roosevelt's ‘ Winning 
of the West” will be published this month. 
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ROSSETTI’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 


DANTE GABRIEL RossETTI. His Family Letters. 
With a Memoir by William Michael Rossetti. In two 
volumes. With portraits. 440, 436 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $4.90; by mail, $5.28. 

Here, at last, we receive a book which was really 
called for, an authoritative life of one of the most 
singular figures which the nineteenth century has 
produced in England. The publication of these vol- 
umes has been delayed until thirteen years divide us 
from the death of Rossetti. The feverish curiosity 
about him which existed during his lifetime has 
abated, and the deeper interest, which future gener- 
ations will feel concerning one who did so much to 
turn into fresh channels the currents of our art and 
poetry, has hardly commenced. This, therefore, is a 
moment chosen in no self-advertising spirit for the 
publication of a biography, and we can fancy that the 
importance of this book may in some directions be 
overlooked. It is our duty to call attention strongly 
to its essential value. 

We would speak first of the manner in which 
Mr.W.M. Rossetti has executed his task. This appears 
to us to be, on the whole, admirable. The general style 
of the memoir will possibly be condemned as heavy, 
but that is due to the extreme conscientiousness of the 
writer, which sometimes takes cumbrous and almost 
grotesque forms. Mr. W. M. Rossetti has found him- 
self in possession of a plethora of material, and he 
has endeavored to give as much of it as possible. His 
aim has not been to produce a work of art, but a per- 
fectly faithful pedestrian account of his brother's life, 
a record of his successive writings and paintings, a 
compendium very full of little facts and dates which 
cannot be challenged. The chronicle is one from day 
to day, and if this were presented to us as the first and 
sole record of Rossetti’s life, we should certainly be 
inclined to condemn it as too full of trifling and pain- 
ful detail, too sordid in its uniformity, and too heavily 
weighted with naked fact. 

But the position of Mr. W. M. Rossetti has not 
been that of an ordinary biographer. He does not 
approach a subject which it has been left to him 
to explore, or one on which whatever he says 
will be accepted without question, as a matter of course, 
During these thirteen years the life of D. G. Rossetti 
has been essayed, in more or less fragmentary form, 
by an astonishing number of amateurs. His career 
was one of singular mystery, and everybody who 
divined or conjectured its features has thought it 
needful to inform the public of his observations. Nor 
have these observations been uniformly kindly. The 
destruction of these false prophets, by many hasty 
readers accepted as true, has been no small part of 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s labor. 

The publication of this memoir cannot fail to give 
tothe enemies of art and poetry a handle to attack 
the objects of their aversion. See, they will once 
More say, this comes of trying to live for beauty, of 
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neglecting the commonplace sides of life, of permit- 
ting oneself to be different from one’s fellows. To 
such attacks, it seems to us, the head must patiently 
be bowed. The example of Rossetti is, in fact, a 
very melancholy one, and if a devotion to art can be 
made accountable for it, then the opponents of the 
higher life must get what consolation out of his defeat 
they can. But so much one who knew Rossetti feels 
bound to say in this connection, even with his 
brother’s distressing biography before him—it would 
be a serious error to allow our painful recollections of 
what this great poet was after 1872 to blot out from 
our memories what he seemed to be before that fatal 
year. Troubled, as we now know him to have been, 
with maladies which were probably hereditary, he did 
not give any impression of weakness or ill-health, 
mental or physical, but rather of ebullient strength, 
of adeep and almost divine ardour of intellectual 
vitality, of a concentration on high thoughts and 
noble enterprises that has scarcely been seen in any 
later instance. This should, we say, be remembered 
although the sadder story cannot be forgotten. 
London Saturday Review. 


=“The Lamp of Gold,” a sonnet sequence 
composed of forty-nine sonnets divided into seven 
parts of seven sonnets each, is announced for 
publication in April by Way and Williams, Chicago. 


ae a 

The next moment, Jaffray, with a well-planted blow, sent him 
sprawling on his back 

J. B. Lippincott Company. From “‘ When Greek Meets Greek.” 
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THE LIGHT THAT LIES. 

By Cockburn Harvey. Illustrated. 

57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

“The Light That Lies,” is a pleasant little book and 
will well serve to wile away a weary hour. The author 
has a story to tell, and tells it with adequate spirit 
and brevity. There is no ‘‘ padding’’ in the book, 
and there is more originality than is to be found in 
larger and more pretentious books. A fastidious 
critic might find faults here and there, but they are 
minor ones and detract only slightly from the general 
merit of the book. N. Y. Herald, 


163 pp. 12mo, 


WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK. 


A TALE OF LOVE AND War. By Joseph Hatton, 
author of “ By Order of the Czar,” etc. Illustrated by 
B. West Clinedinst. 327 pp. 12mo, $1.50 postpaid. 
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“Hello, Harry!” she chirped, smilingly, ‘“‘ here you are.”’ 


J. B. Lippincott Company. From “‘ The Light That Lies.’ 


Mr. Joseph Hatton is a past-master in the art of con- 
structing a skillful novel, and his story of the French 
Revolution shows that his pen has lost nothing of its 
cunning. But he asks us to forgive a good deal, 
especially when he would have us believe that the 
Count de Fournier is able to assume the character of 
Grébauval and persuade all and sundry that he is 
none other than the dead man. This kind of thing 
is all very well when a lapse of years has made it 
possible to mislead folk ; but a chance resemblance, 
when there is no such aid to fraud, is not a sufficient 
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warrant to induce the most daring to venture upon 
the deception. ‘‘When Greek Meets Greek” shows 
that Mr. Hatton has not read Carlyle for nothing, 
The hero of the tale, although by no means a blind 
partisan, has a strong bias toward the Loyalist cause 
—the obviously picturesque side. The story is full 
of interest; it is not overloaded with dialogue, nor 
with description ; therefore it is never wearisome. 
London Academy, 


THE COMING INDIVIDUALISM. 


By A. EGMONT HAKE AND O. E. WEsSLAU, author of 
“Suffering London,” etc. 347 pp. 8vo, $300; by 
mail, $3.16. 


Such as believe that the best of possible worlds is 
managed on the best of possible plans will read this 
work with fierce and frequent dissent. The authors 
certainly do not, in their own phrase, ‘‘ swim with the 
current.’”’ Dissatisfied with existing institutions, they 
desire to see a better order of things established, and 
the blessed consummation is to be attained by 
‘‘progress in an Individualistic direction.” They 
write, it must be said, in a rather iconoclastic spirit. 
They decline to fall down and worship the idols of 
the market-place, and they scoff at more than one 
popular theory. Nevertheless, thoughtful people who 
believe that the consideration of certain pressing 
questions in social economy cannot be postponed 
much longer will read this work with open minds, 
and, thus prepared to receive light, will acknowledge 
that Messrs. Hake and Wesslau have a great deal to 
say that is well worth the attention of both people 
and rulers. This is not an economical or political 
journal, and it would therefore be outside our pro- 
vince to discuss at length the various theories 
advanced by our authors, or to consider closely how 
far their criticisms of “rival creeds’’ are justified ; 
but, since all are concerned in the welfare of the 
State, we will say that “ The Coming Individualism” 
is emphatically a book to be studied by students of 
politicalfand social economy. Its scope will in some 
measure be indicated by the statement that, opening 
with a consideration of what is succinctly called 
“The Modern Economic Imbroglio,” the work 
proceeds to discuss in detail such important matters 
as “The Errors of Democracy,” ‘“‘The Haven of 
Socialism,” ‘‘ Imperial Free Trade,” ‘‘ Free Competi- 
tion in the Supply of Capital to Labor,” “ Free Trade 
in Land,” and “‘ The Consolidation of the Empire.” 
These may one and all be described as burning 
questions, and assuredly they are likely to engage 
more and more as time passes the earnest attention 
of statesmen. Meanwhile, books like the present per- 
form an immense service in educating public opinion, 
or perhaps more correctly, in teaching the public to 
think tor itself. ‘‘Get the people to think,”’ said a 
great man, ‘‘and the nation is safe.” Messrs. Hake 
and Wesslau provide abundant food for thought on 
matters that the world cannot ignore if it would. 
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The chapters dealing with free trade in land and with 
the consolidation of the empire seem to us especially 
good, but the whole book is packed full of thought, 
and even where the reader does not assent he will be 
braced and illuminated. A final chapter on ‘‘ Muni- 
cipal Government” is contributed by Francis Fletcher- 
Vane. London Publishers’ Circular. 


“The Coming Individualism}” is scarcely so good 
a book as we had hoped from its jtitle, its author's 
names, and its typographical excellence. Not by any 
means for the first time the problem of individualism 
versus State control has here been handled by clever 
writers, aware of the theoretic objections to Socialism 
and eager to let the individual develop on the old 
lines. But it is doubtful whether any good purpose 
will be served by a mere restatement of familiar 
arguments, and by dealing with these matters in 
general terms. What is wanted, if the individualists 
are to hold their own against the encroachments of 
the State, is not generalities, but a precise and careful 
examination of special classes of facts; of the actual 
results, for example, of the Factory Acts, or of the laws 
regarding the housing of the poor. If Messrs. Hake 
and Wesslau had done this, and had found the results 
to tell in their favor, they would have done more to 
answer the very able advocates on the other side 
than by any amount of pleading in general 
terms however well expressed. F 


London Times. f 
¥ 


RENAISSANCE BOOKLETS. 
Latest Additions to this Series, 
ONE OF THE SWEET OLD CHAPTERS. 


A Frag- 
ment. By Rose Porter. With a frontispiece. 
48 pp. 12mo, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 


THE BARITONE’S PARISH ; OR, ALL THINGS TO 
ALL MEN. By James M. Ludlow. With a 
frontispiece. 36 pp. I2mo, 25 cents; by mail, 
30 cents. 


WuHeERrE KIT FounpD HER Sout. Bv Mrs. J. H. % 
Walworth, author of “ The Bar Sinister,” etc. (. 
With a frontispiece. 36 pp. 12mo, 25 cents; by 
mail, 30 cents. 

“One of the Sweet Old Chapters”’ is a story 

of a young woman of talent and influence, 

who being aroused from a mood of depression 
and discontent goes forth one afternoon with 
quickened vision, and is thus brought into heart 
contact with other lives which reveal to her the 
truth that happiness is not dependent upon 
external circumstances, but upon internal con- 
ditions. The story is beautifully told in Miss 

Porter’s tender style. 

The baritone in ‘‘ The Baritone’s Parish,” 
dissatisfied with the aimlessness of his existence, 
is induced by the ‘pastor to take part in an 
entertainment in a Bowery lodging house. He 
meets there a drink-sodden wretch whose beau- 
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tiful tenor voice, unexpectedly revealed in a chorus, 
recalls to the baritone one who was once a famous 
amateur. The baritone taking the tenor for his 
‘“‘ parish,”’ reclaims him and restores him to his wife 
and friends. 

‘“Where Kitty Found Her Soul” is a story of a 
crisis in a girl's life. Kitty is the only child of ador- 
ing parents, and though sweet and lovable is in 
danger of becoming self centred. While visiting 
some friends she overhears a chance remark, which 
rouses her better self, and her subsequent meeting 
with a simple but thoroughly wholesome and unsel- 
fish nature, makes a deep impress upon her, and by 
mutual helpfulness two lives are broadened and 
brightened. 


=“ Lindsay's Girl”’ is the title of a new novel by 
Mrs. Herbert Martin, author of *‘ Bonnie Lesley,” 
‘‘A Country Mouse,” etc,” which Jarrold and Sons, 

will publish shortly in their “Green back Series.” 
London Publishers’ Circular. 





From ‘‘One of the Sweet Old Chapters.” 
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NOTES. 


=F. T. Neely have in press new editions of the 
writings of Bill Nye. Each volume will contain a 
biographical sketch of the author, together with his 
latest sayings, with new cover designs and portraits 
of the author from late photographs. 

=Anthony Hope Hawkins, the author of “ The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” ‘‘ The Dolly Dialogues,” etc., 
has an aversion to poetry. He says that it requires 
an effort of will on his part to read verse, and he 
never makes that effort if it can be avoided. 

Current Literature. 

=Richard Harding Davis's next pilgrimage will 
take him to Russia, where he will be present at the 
coronation of the Czar, and to Athens, where he will 
witness, in the spring, the revival of the ancient 
games under the patronage of the King of Greece. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

=The Messrs. Holt announce ‘‘ Emma Lou, Her 
Book,” edited by Miss Mary M. Mears. It is the 
diary, during her sixteenth year, of an ingenuous 
western girl, who by her highly serious and lofty views 
of life supplies an unconscious element of humor. 

=Signora Eleanora Duse has written a novel, the 
plot and situations of which are drawn from the 
Italian stage. The actress is the possesser of an 
admirable literary style, and is a keen student of 
character. Her workas a novelist, therefore, ought to 
interest if not please her readers. Current Literature. 

=Alice S. Wolf, who is the author of ‘‘ A House of 
Cards,” the new volume in Stone and Kimball’s 
Peacock Library makes in this way her first appear- 
ance in book form. Her short stories are, however, 
very well known in California, and especially in 
San Francisco where she lives. Her new story is-of 
life in that city. Exchange. 

=Mr. William Heineman will publish shortly a 
new volume of biographical and critical studies of 
nineteenth century literature, by Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
to be entitled Cvitical Kit-Cats. Among the writers 
treated are Edward Fitzgerald, Walt Whitman, Lord 
de Tabley, R. L. Stevenson, Christina Rossetti, and 
Walter Pater. London Academy. 

=MacMillan and Co. have in press an interesting 
work, which, under the title ‘‘ Brother and Sister,” 
comprises the letters that passed between Ernest 
Renan and his sister Henriette, during the crucial 
period of Renan’s life. The correspondence is pre- 
ceded by an exact reproduction of the Memoir of 
Henriette Renan, written by her brother for private 
distribution just after her death. Both Memoir and 
Letters are translated by Lady Mary Loyd. 


=Cuba is the subject of a long article, in the new 
number of Zhe ///ustrated American, by an Ameri- 
can who has long resided in the Island. The various 
classes of the disconterted are described, with the 
reasons of their discontent. How many people know 
that an attempt is now being made to found Southern 
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colonies of Union veterans? The first of these col- 
onies, which is already an enterprising village and 
farming community with several thousand residents, 
is freely pictured and described, as is also a large 
and cheerful colony of consumptives amid the snowy 
forests of the Adirondacks. These are but a few of 
the many good things in the new number of Zhe 
Illustrated American. 
=Sampson Low, Marston and Co. will publish at 
once, the “Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes,” by Mr. John T. Morse, Jr. The work,which is 
issued with the concurrence and aid of Dr. Holme's 
family, contains much important matter upon liter- 
ature, education, medicine, and kindred subjects, as 
well as the Autocrat’s views upon questions of general 
interest. London Publishers’ Weekly, 
=Houghton, Mifflin and Co., are preparing for 
publication next autumn an entirely new Riverside 
Edition of the writings of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
It will comprise, probably, sixteen duodecimo 
volumes, very carefully edited, with bibliographical 
introductions, and whatever notes are needed. It 
will contain portraits of Mrs. Stowe and engraved 
title-pages, and in all details will be equal to the best 
previous Riverside Editions of great American authors. 
A limited large paper edition will contain as a special 
feature, Mrs. Stowe’s autograph, which she has 
written for each copy. 
=The ‘Lee of Virginia” series of illustrated 
articles is continued in the April number of Frank 
Leslie's Popular Monthly. The present chapter, the 
third of the series, is devoted to the early life of 
Robert E. Lee—his boyhood, his West Point training, 
his marriage with Mary Randolph Custis, residence 
at Arlington, and over thirty years’ service in the 
United States Army, including the brilliant campaign 
in Mexico, where he won rapid promotion and the 
cordial admiration of his great commander, General 
Winfield Scott. The illustrations and portraits 
accompanying ‘‘Lee of Virginia’’ are especially 
interesting this month. 
=Mr. John Lane announces a more ambitious 
book than any that has yet issued from the Bodley 
Head. This is a popular edition of ‘‘ The Compleat 
Angler,’ edited by Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, with 
illustrations by Mr. Edmund H. New. The text will 
be that of 1676, the last that received the supervision 
ot Walton himself, and the first that included the 
second part by Charles Cotton. Mr. Le Gallienne 
will supply biographies of Walton and Cotton, and 
also notes elucidating local and contemporary 
allusions. There will be in all about two hundred 
drawings by Mr. New, who has qualified himself for 
topographical illustration by visiting all the spots 
associated with the name of Izaak Walton, from 
Stafford, where he was born, to Winchester, where he 
lies buried. He has also followed him along the 
River Lea and down the valley of the Dove. 
London Atheneum. 
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ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


E. B. G.— 


]. W. F., in answer to query in December Book News, 
gives the name of Augusta Moore as the writer of the lines— 


“ Forth from the dust we spring, 
And run about the green earth’s patient breast 
Our little day. 
At set of sun into her bosom creep, and rest.” 


G. M. S.— 


We have been unable to find record of Rydberg’s “ In- 
vestigation in German Mythology.’ Possibly you mean 
“Rydberg Teutonic Mythology,” published 1891 in London, 
by Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 


M. M. M.— 
“ Other Things Being Equal ”’ and “ A Prodigal in Love” 
are the only books written by Emma Wolf. 


E. M. H. wants to know who the author of poem 
“ Phryne Before the Judges”’ is. 


G. N.S. writes: “Will some reader of Book NEws 
kindly inform me concerning the name of the author of a 
poem printed some years ago, anonymously, in a Western 
paper, and beginning something like this : 

‘Smith and Jenkins, Brown and McCall, 
The Allwise Father created them all.’ 
and where can said poem be found.” 


J. W. H., asks who is the author of the poem beginning : 


«TI know not what will befall me, 
God hangs a mist o’er my eyes, 
And on each step of my onward path, 
He makes new scenes to nse.’’ 


J. D. asks the author of the following : 


“ His words so fearless, generous and frank, 
Modern scribblers would have called him “ Crank ;’’ 
As in machines, cranks moved the wheels that whirled, 
Such men as these move wheels that move the world.” 


M. L. writes: “Where can the full copy of the lines 
commencing as below, and the name of the author be found: 


“] dreamed a dream in the midst of my slumbers, 
And as I dreamed it was coined into numbers, 
I] dreamed that a tax on old bachelors’ pates had been laid,”’ 


OBITUARY. 

CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, the war correspondent of 
The Boston Journal, and who was widely known in literary 
and political circles, died suddenly of apoplexy at his home 
in Brookline, Mass. He was in his seventy-third year. 

Mr. Coffin was born in Boscawen, N. H., July 26, 1823, 
the son of a farmer, and worked on his father’s farm until 
he was of age. He succeeded in educating himself to a cer- 
tain extent, and worked as a civil engineer from 1845 to 
1848, when he bought a farm, but abandoned it on account 
of failing health. He then studied telegraphy and became 
quite a successful operator. He began contributing to the 
Boston newspapers in 1851, and from 1855 to 1860 he held 
various positions on 7%e Boston Journal, Atlas and Traveler. 
When the war of the rebellion broke out Mr. Coffin became 
war correspondent for 7he /ourna/, writing under the name 
of “Carleton.” He saw many important battles and was 
in almost every engagement, from the Wilderness to the 
taking of Richmond, and he often rendered important ser- 
vice to the officers, through his knowledge of engineering. 
He was also 7he Journal's correspondent during the Prusso- 
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Austrian war of 1866, and on its completion made a tour of 
the world, writing a weekly letter to 7he Journal. 

Mr. Coffin had lived in Boston, of which Brookline is 
a part, for some time, and in 1884 and 1885 was a member 
of the Massachusetts Legislature, serving on important com- 
mittees. Among the works published by him were “ The 
Great Commercial Prize,” in 1858; ‘* Days and Nights on the 
Battlefield,” 1864; “Following the Flay,” and “ Winning 
His Way,” a story, 1865; “ Caleb Krinkle,’’ a story of 
American life, 1875; ‘The Life of Garfield,” 1880, and 
“ Building the Nation,’’ 1883. N. Y. Times. 

PHILIP Jaco’ ARCULARIUS HARPER, the eldest son of 
Mayor James Harper, who was one of the founders of the 
publishing tirm of Harper & Brothers, died March 6, in 
Hempstead, L. I., where he had resided since 1859. Mr. 
iarper was born in this city on October 21, 1824. He was 
educated at Forrest and Mulligan’s school, and when eigh- 
teen years old became connected with the publishing house. 
On the death of his father, the senior member, in 1869, he 
was admitted to the firm. He made it business manage- 
ment his specialty, and showed great executive ability in all 
that he did. He had an excellent memory, and knew by 
name nearly all the many employees of the firm. Long 
service and faithfulness were always recognized by him, and 
his charities were many. He retired from business in 1890. 
He married in 1846 Miss Harriet Mead, the daughter of 
Ralph Mead, an old time New York merchant. She died 
in 1856, leaving an only son, James Harper, now a member 
of the publishing firm. Mr. Harper married in 1859, Miss 
Augusta M. Thorne, and went to live in the old Thorne 
mansion in Hempstead. Philip Harper was trustee of the 
village for nine terms, five as President. His last term was 
in 1886. While a trustee he built, at his own expense, 
headquarters for the village fire department, and was con- 
spicuous for other acts of public beneficence. 4. Y. Sun, 


CHARLES KEATING TUCKERMAN, who died on February 
26, in Florence, was born in Boston, March 11. 1821. He 
was appointed Minister to Greece in 1868, by President 
Andrew Johnson, and held the post through Grant’s admin- 
istration. Among his works are “ The Greeks of To-Day ” 
and “ Personal Recollections of Notable People.”’ 

Philadelphia Press, 

ARSENE HovussAYE, the celebrated French litterateur, 
died February 26. He was born at Bruyeres, in the Depart- 
ment of Aisne, March 28, 1815. When about twenty years 
of age he went to Paris, and was soon upon friendly terms 
with some of the leaders in the French literary world. His 
first books quickly attracted public attention and led in a 
short time to his becoming celebrated. In 1849 he became 
director of the Theatre Francaise,and under the Empire 
was appointed Inspector General of the Museum. Among 
his works are “ Philosophes et Comediennes,” “ Les Filles 
d’Eve,”’ “Sousla Regence et Sous la Terreur,” “ Blanche 
et Marguerite,” “‘ Nes Grandes Dames,” “ History of the 
Forty-first Fauteuil of the French Academy,” “King Vol- 
taire,” and “ History of French Art.” 

Philadelphia Ledger. 

ALEXANDER MCLACHLAN, one of the best known of the 
Canadian poets, who has been called “‘ Burns of Canada,”’ died 
suddenly March 2oth, in his home, in Orangeville, Ontario.. 

N.Y. Times. 
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POETRY BY ALFRED AUSTIN. 


From “ The Poets and the Poetry of the Century.” 


THE LAST REDOUBT. 
Kacelyevo’s slope still felt 
The cannon’s bolt and the rifles’ pelt ; 
For a last redoubt up the hill remained, 
By the Russ yet held, by the Turk not gained. 
Mehemet Ali stroked his beard ; 
His lips were clenched and his look was weird ; 
Round him were ranks of his ragged folk, 
Their faces blackened with blood and smoke. 


“ Clear me the Muscovite out!” he cried, 

Then the name of “ Allah!’’ echoed wide, 

And the rifles were clutched and the bayonets were lowered 
And on to the last redoubt they poured. 

‘One fell, and a second quickly stopped 

The gap that he left when he reeled and dropped,* 
‘The second—a third straight filled his place ; 

‘The third—and a fourth kept up the race. 

Many a fez in the mud was crushed, 

Many a throat that cheered was hushed, 

Many a heart that sought the crest 

Found Allah’s throne and a houri’s breast. 


Over their corpses the living sprang, 

And the ridge with their musket-rattle rang, 
Till the faces that lined the last redoubt 

“Could see their faces and hear their shout. 

In the redoubt a fair form towered, 

That cheered up the brave and chid the coward; 
‘Brandishing blade with a gallant air, 

His head erect and his temples bare. 
“* Fly! they are on us!’’ his men implored ; 
But he waved them on with his waving sword. 
~« T¢ cannot be held; ’tis no shame to go!” 

But he stood with his face set hard to the foe. 
Then clung they about him and tugged and knelt 
He drew a pistol from out his belt, 

And fired it blank at the first that set 

Foot on the edge of the parapet. 

Over, that first one toppled, but on 

Clambered the rest till their bayonets shone, 

As hurriedly fled his men dismayed, 

Not a bayonet’s length from the length of his blade. 
“ Yield!’’ But aloft his steel he flashed, 

And down on their steel it ringing clashed ; 
Then back he reeled with a bladeless hilt, 

His honour full, but his life-blood spilt. 


Mehemet Ali came and saw 

The riddled breast and the tender jaw. 

«« Make him a bier of your arms,” he said, 

« And daintily bury this dainty dead !”” 

They lifted him up from the dabbled ground ; 
His limbs were shapely and soft and round. 

No down on his lip, on his cheek no shade ; 

« Bismillah !’’ they cried, “ ’tis an Infidel maid !’’ 


«‘ Dig her a grave where she stood and fell, 
*Gainst the jackal’s scratch and the vulture’s smell, 
Did the Muscovite men like their maidens fight, 
In their lines we bad scarcely supped to-night.” 


So a deeper trench ’mong the trenches there 
Was dug, for the form as brave as fair ; 

And none, till the Judgment trump and shout, 
Shall drive her out of the Last Redoubt. 


A NIGHT IN JUNE. 
Lady! in this night of June, 
Fair, like thee, and holy, 
Art thou gazing at the moon 
That is rising slowly ? 
Iam gazing on her now: 
Something tells me, so art thou. 
Night hath been when thou and I 
Side by side were sitting, 
Watching o’er the moonlit sky 
Fleecy cloudlets flitting. 
Close our hands were linkéd then; 
When will they be linked again ? 
What to me the starlight still, 
Or the moonbeam’s splendour, 
If I do not feel the thrill 
Of thy fingers slender ? 
Summer nights in vain are clear, 
If thy footstep be not near. 
Roses slumbering in their sheaths 
O’er my threshold clamber, 
And the honeysuckle wreathes 
Its translucent amber 
Round the gables of my home: 
How is it thou dost not come ? 
If thou camest, rose on rose 
From its sleep would waken ; 
From each flower and leaf that blows 
Spices would be shaken; 
Floating down from star and tree, 
Dreamy perfumes welcome thee. 
I would lead thee where the leaves 
In the moon-rays glisten ; 
And, where shadows fall in sheaves, 
We would lean and listen 
For the song of that sweet bird 
That in April nights is heard. 
And when weary lids would close 
And thy head was drooping, 
Then, like dew that steeps the rose, 
O’er thy languor stooping, 
I would, till I woke a sigh, 
Kiss thy sweet lips silently. 
I would give thee all I own, 
All thou hast would borrow, 
I from thee would keep alone 
Fear and doubt and sorrow. 
All of tender that is mine, 
Should most tenderly be thine. 
Moonlight! into other skies, 
I beseech thee wander. 
Cruel thus to mock mine eyes, 
Idle, thus to squander 
Love’s own light on this dark spot ; 
For my lady cometh not! 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST. 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, 
with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 
Literature. 

Essays. 

Selections. 

Lectures and Addresses. 
Classics. 

Educational, 

Drama and Shakespeare. 
Renaissance Booklets, 

Poetry. 

Fairy Tales. 

Boys and Girls, 

Fiction, 

Miscellaneous. 

German Books. 


Religion. 

History. 

Legal History. 

Chemical History. 

Biography and Reminiscences. 
Travel and Description. 

Guide Books. 

Mathematical Science, 
Physical Science, 

Political and Social Science. 
Currency. 

Fine Art and Illustrated Books. 
Botany. 

Games and Amusements. 

Cook Books. 


RELIGION. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Gospel According to St. Mark. By the Rev. Ezra 
P. Gould, S.T. D. The International Critical Com- 
mentary. 317 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, 
$2.42. 

This commentary is intended to give in English such a 
critical apparatus as exists in German work. It has, besides 
the notes, an introduction stating the Synoptical problem, 
a discussion of the characteristics of Mark, an analysis of 
events, a statement of the person and principles of Jesus in 
Mark, a discussion of the gospel in the second century, and 
a review of recent literature. 


At the Table Altar, Meditations for a Month of Morn- 
ings. By Bishop J. H. Vincent. 12mo, 38 cents; by 
mail, 43 cents. 


Browning and the Christian Faith. The Evidences 
of Christianity from Browning’s Point of View. By 
Edward Berdoe, author of “ The Browning Cyclopzedia,”’ 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

Some one has hazarded the statement that poetry has 
nothing whatever to do with religion. Dr. Berdoe, how- 
ever, inclines to the opinion of Carlyle that a man’s religion 
is the chief thing about him. This book is accordingly 
concerned rather with Browning the orthodox Christian 
than Browning the poet. In the preface Dr. Berdoe makes 
a personal explanation which sufficiently indicates the scope 
and aim of the volume. “Twenty years ago,” he writes, 
“atter a long course of reading the works of agnostic 
teachers, I ceased to believe in the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity. About two years after this painful necessity of 
breaking with all my old associates in religious matters, I 
had approached as near to agnosticism as a reasonable being 
may; that is to say, I no longer believed in the God of the 
Bible, and did not think that any conception of the Supreme 
Power presented to the mind in any of the religious systems 
which I had investigated was supported by sufficient 
evidence to satisfy a scientific thinker of the present day.’ 
From a scientific point of view the volume cannot be called 
exhaustive, but it is certainly suggestive and will probably 
bring conviction and comfort where a more elaborate work 
would fail. This is probably all that Dr. Berdoe desires. 

London Publishers’ Circular, 


David, Shepherd, Psalmist, King. By F. B. Meyer, 
B, A., author of “‘ Abraham; or, The Obedience of 
Faith,” etc. 213 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Contains twenty-seven short discourses full of the lessons 
to be found in David's life which is treated as type, teaching 
and example. 

Fabiola; or, The Church of the Catacombs. By 
Cardinal Wiseman. Illustrated edition. 324 pp. 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.13. 

This is a new illustrated edition of Cardinal Wiseman’s 
“ Fabiola,” a charming story which has been read for over 
forty years in many lands and in many tongues. 

Philadelphia Press. 
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Notes from my Bible. From Genesis to Revelation. By 
D.L Moody, author of “ Pleasure and Profit in Bible 
Study,” etc. 236pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

A reprint of the notes made by Mr. Moody on the 
margin of his Bible. About a fifth of the book is given 
to the Gospels and a tenth to the Psalms. The notes 
are arranged by chapter and verse. They consist of illus- 
trations, anecdotes, references and brief outlines of sermons. 


Prophecy ; or, Speaking for God. By the Rev. 
Everett S. Stackpole, D. D., author of “ The Evidence 
of Salvation.”” 157 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 
cents. 

The book consists of seven chapters dealing, in order, with 
the following topics: Prophecy defined; The prophetic call 
and character; The prophetic message; Prophetic inspira- 
tion; Predictive prophecy; Messianic prophecy; and The 
prophet as moral reformer. The book will be especially 
useful to young men who are preparing to devote themselves 
to the preaching of the Gospel, but others will find it refresh- 
ing and stimulating. 


The Critical Handbook of the Greek New Testa- 
ment. By Edward C. Mitchell, D.D. Illustrated by 
diagrams, tables, and a map. New and enlarged edi- 
tion. 270 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.09. 

This invaluable work has been long familiar to the clergy, 
and it still holds a distinct place in the theological] seminaries 
of al] denominations. The immense progress that has been 

made in the field of Biblical criticism, rendered necessary a 

careful revision of Dr, Mitchell’s work, which, indeed, the 

author undertook some years ago, and now brings to a satis: 
factory conclusion. No change in the general plan of the 
book has been found necessary, except the addition of a table 
of American manuscripts anda glossary of abbreviations and: 
unfamiliar terms. This new edition will be welcomed by 
those students of the Bible who have followed with attention 
the labors of textual critics in Germany, England and 
America. Philadelphia Bulletin 


The Proverbs. Edited, with an introduction and notes. 
by Richard G. Moulton, M. A., Ph.D. The Modern 
Reader's Bible. A series of works from the sacred 
Scriptures presented in modern literary form. Wisdom. 
series. 194 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 
43 cents. 

One of the most interesting and important of recent 
ventures is “ The Modern Reader’s Bible,” which is being 
issued in parts. The first volume is devoted to “ Proverbs,” 
and contains an introduction and notes by the editor, Pro- 
fessor Moulton, of the University of Chicago, already well- 
known by his labors in connection with Biblical literature. 
The present series is an attempt to present works from the 
sacred Scriptures in modern literary form—that is to say, in 
the form that may best enable the reader to appreciate the 
unmatchable literary beauties of the Bible. The work, as 
Professor Moulton explains, does not touch matters of devo- 
tion or theory. “Its purpose is to put forward Biblical 
works as portions of world-literature, with an interest of 
their own for every variety of reader: ”’ nor does it profess. 
to settle, or indeed in any way, deal with questions of historic 
criticism. London Publishers’ Corcular. 


The Spirit in Literature and Life. The E. D. Rand 
Lectures in Iowa College for the year 1894. By John 
Patterson Coyle, D. D. 247 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by‘mail, 
$1.23. 

This book will in some good degree commemorate the 
spirit and service of Dr. Coyle, by whose death the pulpit of 
America lost one of its noteworthy figures. It comprises a 
series of lectures given at Iowa College. in which Dr. Coyle 
attempted to interpret the spirit Jatent in Hebrew literature 
and life, expressing itself in Jesus Christ, and continuing in 
the broad stream of Christianity. It is a strong, thoughtful 
book, worthy to rank with Dr. Gordon's volume on “ The 
Christ of To-day.” which has made so profound an impres- 
sion, and with Dr. L'enison’s deeply interesting study of 
“ Christ’s Idea of the Supernatural.’”’ It is a book represent- 
ing well the type and tendency of modern religious thought. 
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The Quotations of the New Testament from the 
Old considered iu the Light of General Litera- 
ture. By Franklin Joknson, D.D. 409 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.69. 

Dr. Johnson’s scholarly and exhaustive work is a notable 
contribution to the literature of theology. ‘The author is 
an elegant scholar, and he possesses a candid and fearless 
spirit which lends to his deliverances exceptional force and 
power. Although this volume bears upon its title page the 
imprint, and, therefore, the approval of the denomination to 
which he belongs, it is wholly without sectarian purposes. It 
is not a work on apologetics in the narrow, and, we fear, the 
popular employment of that term. On the other hand, the 
author examines with judicial temperateness of mind, in the 
light of general literature, those Biblical problems which have 
disturbed enlightened students of all denominations. The 
author believes, with Matthew Arnold, that we are not to 
shrink from regarding the inspired writers as the creators of 
a splendid and an enduring literature, and that we are to 
judge and to interpret them by the laws of literature. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 


The School of Christ. Plain sermons to Children on 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments. By 
the Rev. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, M. A, author of 
“« Mission Sermons,’’ etc. 137 pp.12mo, go cents; by 
mail, 99 cents 

These sermons to children are plain discourses, with, 
stories and illustrations in the English style. 


The Works of Joseph Butler, D.C. L. Sometime 
Lord Bishop of Durham. Divided into sections ; with 
sectional headings. An index to each volume; and 
some occasional notes, also prefatory matter. Edited 
by the The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. In two 
volumes. Vol. 1. The Analogy of Religion. Vol. II. 
Sermons by Joseph Butler, D.C. L. 461, 464 pp. 8vo, 
$6.30; by mail, $6.75. 


See review. 


HISTORY. 


Puritanism in the Old World and in the New. From 
its Inception in the Reign of Elizabeth, to the Estab- 
lishment of the Puritan Theocracy in New England. 
An Historical Handbook. By the Rev. J. Gregory. 
Introduction by the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D. D., 
author of “The Pilgrim in Old England.” 406 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.67. 


The author holds that Puritanism is “pre-eminently a moral 
and religious force,” which “ allied itself with certain forms 
of faith and practice,’ that it might better ‘ promote the 
ends and righteousness of God”; but the history he gives 
is practically the history of those who took to themselves 
or were given the name of Puritan from the reign of Eliza- 
beth onwards. The book deals with the rise and develop- 
ment of Puritanism in England, its conflict with the Church, 
the Martyrs, the founding of New Plymouth and Massa- 
chusetts, and its development in New England. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Recollections of the Private Life of Napoleon. By 
Constant. Translated by Walter Clark, Illustrated. 
In 3 vols. 431, 323,435 pp. 8vo, $1.90 a volume; 
by mail, $2.08. 

The “ Recollections of the Private Life of Napoleon,” by 
Constant, premier valet de chambre of the great Bonaparte, 
which were first published sixty-six years ago, has been trans- 
lated for the first time in English by Walter Clark. The 
late Prince Napoleon bitterly assailed this work, attacking 
both its authenticity and correctness ; but there appears no 
good reason to doubt its genuineness. Philadelphia Record. 


Stories from English History. From Richard II. to 
Charles I. By the Rev. A. J. Church, M.A. With 
many illustrations. 210 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents. 
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This volume contains twenty six “stories,’’ beginning with 
the rebellion of Wat Tyler and ending with the execution 
of Charles I, Mr. Church makes no attempt at imaginative 
embellishment, but relates the historical facts in a simple ard 
interesting style. The illustrations have the merit of being 
not mere fancy pictures, but taken from paintings or draw- 
ings in most cases contemporary with the events they repre- 
sent; but the reproduction is not so good as could be wished. 

London Academy. 


The Century of Sir Thomas More. By B. O. Flower, 
author of ‘‘Gerald Massey,” etc. Illustrated with 
numerous portraits. 293 pp. I2mo, $1.20; by mail, 
$1.38. 

The most tremendous epoch in history has been treated 
by B. O. Flower in “The Century of Sir Thomas More.” 
The subject would need a library for its thorough elucida- 
tion, since the magnitude of the works accomplished in that 
one century was incomparably greater than in any other, yet 
the author, in less than three hundred pages, has set forth 
much that deserves our admiration, much that may increase 
our appreciation of the events and their consequences. Hap- 
pily, the author has given us a philosophical treatise, with 
only so much intrusion of facts as was unavoidable for the 
entire comprehension of his reasonings and conclusions. The 
result is that the student of men and things is enabled to 
gather valuable instruction from the book without the tedious 
rehearsal and elaboration of famil‘ar truths. The author 
emphasizes the importance of his task by his enumeration of 
matters as they were throughout the world when More came 
on the scene. The whole is summarized in the quotation 
from John Addington Symonds; ‘ The Renaissance was the 
liberation of the reason from a dungeon, the double discovery 
of the outer and the inner world.” N. Y. Herald. 


The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. By Edward Gibbon. Edited in seven vol- 
umes, with intreduction, notes, appendices, and index. 
By J. B. Bury, M. A. Volume I. With a map. 464 pp. 
and an appendix, 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 


LEGAL HISTORY. 


Outlines of Legal History. By Archer M. White. 
251 pp. Indexed. With a table of taxations. 12mo, 
$1.80; by mail, $1.91. 

The amount of information which Mr. White has contrived 
to pack into a duodecimo of 250 pages is certainly extraor- 
dinary. The book is, of course, unmeadable except by those 
over whom examination impends, but it answers the purpose 
of an encyclopedia of courts and procedure, while contain- 
ing much detail concerning the development of law. The 
method adopted is to describe first the legal system now ex- 
isting, then the conditions out of which it developed, and 
then to trace the history of some of the more important doc- 
trines of the law. The severe compression necessary is not 
always favorable to the clearest exposition, but we have noted 
little obscurity except that due to condensation. For its 
chief end the work must be regarded as remarkably well 
adapted, as it will be found valuable by others as well as 
students cramming for examination. N. Y, Post. 


CHESIICAL HISTORY. 


A New View of the Origin of Dalton’s Atomic 
Theory. A Contribution to Chemical History. To- 
gether with letters and documents concerning the life 
and labours of John Dalton, now for the first time pub- 
jished from manuscript in the possession of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester. By Henry E. 
Roscoe and Arthur Harden, With a portrait. 191 pp. 
8vo, $1.71; by mail, $1.84. 

The recent discovery of John Dalton’s note-books has 


- enabled Sir Henry Roscoe and Doctor Harden to trace the 


mental process by which the theory of chemical atoms was 
evolved. There is always a philosophic interest in tracing 
the steps by which a great thinker has been led to formulate 
an important theory, and in the present case the interest is 
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increased by the fact that there has long been current a cir- 
cumstantial, but, as now appears, inaccurate account of the 
origin of the atomic theory. Dalton himself did not pub- 
lish any statement as to the steps by which he arrived at his 
great generalisation, and chemists have generally, although 
not universally, accepted the version given by ‘Thomas Thom- 
son in his well-known “ History of Chemistry.”” Dalton 
published the first provisional list of “atomic weights” in 
September, 1803. In August, 1804, Thompson spent a day 
or two in his company, and recorded the results of the visit 
in his book, which was published three years later. ‘“ Mr. 
Dalton,” he says, “informed me that the atomic theory first 
occurred to him during his investigations of olefiant gas and 
carburetted hydrogen gas, at that time imperfectly under- 
stood, and the constitution of which was first fully developed 
by Mr. Dalton himself. It was obvious, from the experi- 
ments which he made upon them, that the constituents of 
both were carbon and hydrogen, and nothing else. He 
found, further, that if we reckon the carbon in each the 
same. then carburetted hydrogen contains exactly twice as 
much hydrogen as olefiant gas does. This determined him 
to state the ratios of these constituents in numbers, and to 
consider the olefiant gas a compound of one atom of carbon 
and atom of hydrogen: and carbureited hydrogen, of one 
atom of carbon and two atoms of hydrogen.’’ Chemists 
owe a debt of gratitude to the authors of this work for bring- 
ing to light so much valuable material bearing upon an im- 
portant epoch in the history of the science, as well as for the 
patient skill with which they have followed every clue which 
the manuscripts afford to the gradual evolution of Dalton’s 
ideas. London Speaker. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REIINISCENCES. 


A Lady of England. The Life and Letters of Cnarlotte 
Maria Tucker. By Agnes Giberne, author of “Sun, 
Moon, and Stars,’’ etc. Illustrated. 518 pp. 8vo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.56. 

Miss Tucker's later life was nobly devoted to missionary 
work in India, where she was often associated with the 
labors of Bishop French. It is from this point of view that 
her biography is mainly written, and it 1s certainly an edify- 
ing and interesting record, though perhaps, like that of the 
Bishop, it errs somewhat in the direction of copiousness. 
But to a large number of readers in England, Miss “Tucker 
is better known as the author of innumerable books and 
stories, mainly for the young, issued under her well-known 
pseudonym “ A. L. O. E.”’—signifying A Lady of England, 
a title which is very appropriately given to her present biog- 
raphy. ‘‘ Her books,” says Miss Giberne, ‘which were 
much read and appreciated in the youth of the present mid- 
dle-aged generation, may to some extent have sunk into the 
background, as the works of successive story-tellers do in 
the majority of cases retire, each in turn, before newer names 
and newer styles; but the splendid example set by Charlotte 
Tucker, at atime of life when most people are intent upon 
retiring from work, and taking, if they may, their ease—an 
example of them buckling on her armor afresh, and of enter- 
ing upon the toughest toil of all her busy life, will surely 
never be forgotten.” London Times. 


Amiel’s Journal, The Journal in time of Henri-Frédéric 
Amiel, Translated with an introduction and notes by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, author of “ The History of David 
Grieve,” etc. Vol. I. Macmillan’s Miniature series. 
319 pp. 16mo, mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

A reprint of a journal which appeared ten years ago and 
recorded with extraordinary accuracy the precise sort of in- 
tellectual and spiritual failure to which the present century 
tempts men and women. Amiel was a Geneva professor 
brilliantly endowed who spent his days wondering why he 

did nothing and writing about it. 


Bayard Taylor. By Albert H. Smyth. With a portrait. 
American Men of Letters. Edited by Charles Dudley 
Warner. 320 pp. Indexed. 12mo, go cents; by mail, 
$1.01. 

See review. 
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By Prof. T.G. 
With a portrait. 
Indexed. 12mo, 


Charles Lyell and Modern Geology. 
Bonney, D. Sc., ILL. D., F. R.S., ete. 
The Century Science series. 224 pp. 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Professor Bonney has succeeded in giving a very good ac- 
count both of Lyell and his geological work. The materials 
for both the biographical and the scientific part are, of course, 
abundant and interesting, and little fault can ‘be found with 
the use that has been made of them. It was a good plan to 
interpose in the middle of the book a chapter on “ The 
History and Place of Science of the ‘ Principles of 
Geology.’” This chapter explains clearly the state of 
geological science at the time when Lyell’s work began, and 
the character ‘of the observation and theorizing that had 
brought it to that state, Lyell is viewed, on the whole, 
rather in relation to his predecessors than to his successors, 
though a brief account is given of his reception of the 
“ Origin of Species ”’ and his conversion to Darwin’s views. 
Lyell’s power as a scientific expositor is rightly assigned in 
part to the fact that he was “ not only a careful observer and 
a reasoner of exceptional inductive power, but also a man of 
general culture and a imaster of his mother-tongue. The 
width of his tastes and interests always remained with him, 
and this makes us regret a little that more is not quoted of 
the remarks on subjects outside science that were noted down 
in his travels through Europe and America. Some readers 
might have been willing to sacrifice for more of the general 
impressions and ideas a little of the detailed geology. But. 
afters all, the book is on Lyell as a geologist; and his other 
side, if it is not dwelt on at great length, is indicated by 
touches all through. London Speaker, 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti. His Family-Letters. With a 
Memoir by William Michael Rossetti, In two volumes. 
With portraits. 440, 436 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $4.90; 
by mail, $5.28. 

See review. 


Famous Painters and Paintings. By Julia A. Shedd. 
Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. Illustrated with 
designs after works by Raphael, Correggio, Titian and 
other masters. 339 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.65. 

First appeared in 1874 when the “study of art’ was 
fairly beginning in this country. It contains biographical 
dictionary sketches of about two hundred and ninety painters, 
chiefly Italian, from Guido da Liena to the present time. 
Revision for this addition has made many additions. The 
life, characteristics and principal works of eacli painter are 
given. There is a list of important paintings and their 
present place. 

Famous Sculptors and Sculpture. By Julia A. Shedd. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. Illustrated with 
engravings from famous works of sculpture. 333 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

A reprint of a work published in 1874 and which, while 
revised, gives only the view of this art twenty years ago. 
Names which have arisen are not given and new discoveries 
are not included. 

James Clerk Maxwell and Modern Physics. By 
R. ‘IT. Glazebrook, F.R.S. With a portrait. The 
Century Science series. 224 pp. Indexed. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Joan of Arc. By Francis C. Lowell. With maps. 382 pp. 
Indexed, t2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1 67. 

See review. 

Lavengro. The Scholar, the Gypsy, the Priest. By 
George Borrow. Illustrated by E. J. Sullivan. With 
an introduction by Augustine Birrell, G.C., M. P. 
589 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1 03. 

Printed on thin but opaque paper in perfectly clear type. 
The introduction is nearly perfect. 

Prince Bismarck. An Historical Biography. By Charles 
Lowe, M.A. With two portraits. In two volumes. 
Vol. I. From Waterloo to Versailles. Vol. Ul. The 
German Empire. 639, 633 pp. Indexed. [2mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.75 
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Reminiscences of a Railroad Engineer. by 
W. Hasell Wilson. With a portrait. 62 pp. 12mo, 
80 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Mr. Wilson is of a family of engineers for a century. He 
tells here his experience in running the line of the Pennsy]- 
vania Canal in 1827, followed by his share in running the 
railroad line and in its building and management down to 
1869. ‘The narrative is full of historical interest. 


Socrates, and Athenian Society in His Day. A 
Biog-aphical Sketch, By A. D. Godley, M. A. 
232 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.45. 

Superior persons may deprecate the University Extension 
Student or ‘‘ the large and increasing class of stu“ents who 
do not wish to be debarred altogether from an acquaintance 
with Greek literature by their ignorance of the Greek 
language,’ but such persons are, we are glad to find, 
increasing in number, and publishers are wisely making 
provision for their needs. It is for such readers that 
Mr. Godley, one of the ablest of the younger Oxford 
scholars, has put together this charming and fascinating 
book. He has drawn a speaking picture of Socrates and 
his companions, and of the Athenian Society of the times in 
which he lived. He has enlivened it by full quotations 
most aptly chosen, of some of the most characteristic 
passages in the Platonic dialogues which tend to illustrate 
his habits and character. We have an admirable chapter, 
or rather two chapters, on the Sophists and their methods, 
while the pages which show us Socrates among the young 
are perhaps as interesting as anything in the volume. 
Mr. Godley is to te heartily congratulated on the complete 
success of his book, and we may hope that he may be 
encouraged to favor us with other works on a similar plan. 

London Bookseller. 


The Life of Thomas Hutchinson, Royal Governor of 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay. By James K. 
Hosmer, author of “Samuel Adams,’’ in “ American 
Statesmen” series, etc. With a portrait. 453 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.23. 

Thomas Hutchinson, who was bornin Boston in 1711, 
died an exile in England in 1780, after being despised and 
hated all through the Revolutionary period and subsequent 
years by the people among whom he had had his birth. He 
might have ranked with some of the eminent Americans of 
his day and left a name which would be reversed by patriotic 
Americans for all time. Unfortunately, he was a loyalist. 
He had been a public man in New England for nearly half 
a century, and in office almost continuously from the time of 
his election as member of the Massachusetts House in 1737 
to the extinguishment by the rebellion of the Colonists of 
his post of Governor of Massachusetts. He began his 
public life in a grand way. The most of Hutchinson’s 
contemporaries on this side the Atlantic, in explaining the 
apparently illogical ending of his life, pitilessly disparaged 
his character. In their view there was no good in a loyalist. 
They did not conceive it possible that a man moved by lofty 
motive could be what Hutchinson was. When the time 
came that every man was classed with reference to his judg- 
ment as to the wrongs of the Colonists and the rights of the 
home government, and Hutchinson was put down as Tory 
rather than Whig, his fellow citizens forgot what he had 
been, what he had done for them, the high estimates they 
hitherto had placed on his character and public services. 
He was a Tory. That settled everything, wiped out every- 
thing, embodied an intolerant, cruel, and unalterable con- 
demnation. Mr. Hosmer has undertaken a vindication of 
Hutchinson. His hope is that what he has written may 
serve to remove the obloquy that has attached to 
Hutchinson’s memory. We doubt that Mr. Hosmer will be 
able to note much change in the feeling of the American 
people toward Hutchinson. It is only a small part of the 
American people that knows that such a man ever lived, and 
that small part is composed of persons whose estimates of 
Hutchinson’s character will not be altered by what 
Mr. Hosmer has written Nevertheless, the biography 
serves a useful purpose. It was needed as a part of the 
record of the period to which it pertains. N.Y. Zimes. 
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The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. By S. H. 
Jeyes. With a frontispiece. Public Men of To-Day. 
An International series, 258 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

The volumes of the “ Public Men of To-Day”’ series 
appear with so much happy reference to the circumstances 
of the moment that we feel certain that if the career, for 
example, of a distinguished burglar were to be included, he 
would commit a murder the week before the appearance of 
the book. It is probable that the most successful life of 
Li Hungchang in this series was commenced before the 
events of the Japanese-Chinese war, which brought him 
suddenly into new prominence in this country; and it is 
certain that Mr. Jeyes must have written his life of 
Mr Chamberlain before the events of January which have 
made Mr. Chamberlain, deservedly, so considerable a 
national hero. The previous volumes to which we have 
referred, including the excellent books upon the German 
Emperor and the Ameer of Afghanistan, have been written 
by those who have been found for the task by Mr, Jeyes. 
The present volume, “The Right Honourable Joseph 
Chamberlain,” is by the editor. We had thought that the 
task of writing on persons like the Ameerand Li Hungchang 
was one of extreme difficulty; but it is impossible to peruse 
the present life of Mr. Chamberlain without discovering that 
to write upon a British statesman in his lifetime is more diffi- 
cult still, The inner springs, which can be fairly guessed 
at in the case of the great foreigners, can be guessed at in 
the case of the home statesman only with the conviction on 
the writer's mind that memoirs will appear from time to time 
in which his very facts will be upset in a manner which is 
not likely to occur with those who live in countries where 
secrecy is less well observed than it is with us. The Ameer 
talks freely to those about him. A British statesman talks 
only to those who are themselves under the same obligation 
of secrecy as he is himself; and it is only when a man who 
has held prominent office dies, and his executors are 
indiscreet, that the true facts are known until so long a 
period has elapsed that, at the death of all concerned, they 
have ceased to have very living interes*. 

London Atheneum. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Greenland Icefields and Life in the North Atlantic. 
With a new discussion of the Causes of the Ice Age. 
By G. Frederick Wright, D. D., LL. D.,, F.G.S.A., 
author of “ The Ice Age in North America, etc., and 
Warren Upham, A.M., F.G.S.A. With numerous 
maps and illustrations. 407 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.67. 

See review. 


Handbook of Arctic Discoveries. Number III. By 
A. W. Greely. Illustrated. Columbian Knowledge 
series. Edited by Professor Todd. 257 pp. Indexed, 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

“Handbook of Arctic Discoveries”’ is a small book—a 
handbook, indeed—but there is a mass of information in it, 
and such information as is constantly called for at the pres- 
enttime. For centuries the Arctic region has attracted the 
attention of adventure loving men, and many expeditions 
have gone thither in the hope of making valuable discoveries. 
The history of these expeditions and what they accom- 
plished is clearly, if briefly, told in this book. 

N.Y. Herald. 


Kokoro : Hints and Echoes of Japanese Inner Life. 
By Lafcadio Hearn. 388 pp, 12mo, go cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 

A very charming book and one which you will find it 
difficult to lay down, until the last page has been reached. 
Mr. Hearn we all know—not personally, perhaps—but 
through his work. He is an observant and a conscientious 
writer. His style is attractive, and although there is nothing 
of the Paul Pry about him, he has a quick eye, and what is 
of more importance, he has a quick appreciation of incidents. 
If you desire to look at a truthful picture of the domestic 
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and social life ot the Japanese, Mr. Hearn will furnish you 
with an ample opportunity. The chapter on certain tenden- 
cies among the Japanese is peculiarly interesting, while that 
on the Japanese idea of pre-existence has the charm of a bit 
of romance. N. Y. Herald. 


The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan, By 
James Morier. In two volumes. With. a frontispiece. 
242, 266 pp. 12mo, $200; by mail, $2.20. 

“The art of a story-teller,” said the dervish Kessehgou, 
one of Haijji's associates in crime, “is to make his story 
interminable, and still to interest his audience, and it is that 
which marks the man of genius.’ Accepting the dervish’s 
definition, Mr. Morier was unquestionably a manof genius, 
for the interest in the adventures of Haiji is so well kept up, 
with so little appearance of effort, that it seems as if the 
recital might go on for ever providing distraction for dull 
moments. To the accuracy of these descriptions travellers, 
diplomatists, and scholars have for half a century given 
willing testimony, and the traditional advice to those who 
would see Persia aright still is: Take an English saddle and 
acopy of ‘ Hajji Baba.’ For those who would spare them- 
selves discomfort and expense, an easy chair and ‘ Hajji 
Baba’ will do as well, if not better, for they can contemplate 
the amusing rascal undisturbed by the suspicion that he is 
lying in wait for them at every turn, and that neither fore- 
sight nor preparation can avail them for salvation from his 
incalculable duplicity. The Nation, 


The Key of the Pacific, the Nicaragua Canal. By 
Archibald Ross Colquhoun. With numerous _illus- 
‘trations, plans, and maps. 443pp. Indexed. Quarto, 
$5.25; by mail, $5.45. 

Of all the canal schemes, past and present, however, none 
perhaps can have such great or far reaching consequences as 
that which shall unite the Atlantic and the Pacific; this 
volume appears, therefore, very opportunely, and will be 
tread with the more interest and confidence in that the author 
is a well-known geographer and traveler, possessed of the 
requisite technical knowledge and experience of kindred pro- 
blems. Mr, Colquhoun’s description of the survey, made 
on behalf of the company, and of the works recommended 
to be undertaken along the entire route, is adequately illus- 
trated by plans and maps and is clear and intelligible to any 
careful reader. . . More important, however, than the 
success or failure of any particular scheme are the great 
political and commercial problems dependent on the creation 
of any such route. Several of these are discussed by the 
author, who expects, in the event, greater changes than even 
those created by the Suez Canal. The advantages, he shows, 
will lie almost entirely with the New World. 

London Atheneum. 


Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central America. 
By Richard Harding Davis, Illustrated. 282 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

See review, : 


With Kelly to Chitral. 
non, D.S.O. With illustrations. 
by mail, $.1.48 

The attention of the Society for Checking the Abuses of 

Public Advertising might profitably be directed to the practice 

of combatant officers writing accounts of the campaigns and 

expeditions in which they may be professionally engaged— 

a practice which has a distinctly injurious effect upon the 

self-respect and discipline of the army. Xenophon was the 

first to set the fashion; but he had the legitimate justifica- 
tion of being the elected leader who conducted the famous 

march of the Ten Thousand; while his reputation as a 

philosopher and the beauty of his style would have redeemed 

and excused a narrative even more egotistical than the 

“ Anabasis.”” Every one of the little wars which are con- 

stantly being waged in some part of our extended Empire 

is the subject of more literature than the Peninsular cam- 
paigns, and it may safely be asserted that ambitious subal- 
terns are now preparing f r publication narratives of the 

Ashanti picnic, in which not a shot has been fired in anger. 


By Lieutenant W. G. L. Bey- 
160 pp. 8vo, $1.35 ; 
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The conditions of such writing are demoralizing to the army. 
This general protest against an indecorous practice is not 
intended as a condemnation of Lieutenant Beynon’s modest 
and simple narrative of an undoubtedly splendid feat of arms,. 
the march of Colonel Kelly from Gilgit to relieve the belea- 
guered garrison of Chitral. The whole force consisted of 
400 men of the 32nd Pioneers, 100 Kashmir Infantry, 
with two mountain-guns and 100 of the Hunza levies, 
described as hardy, thick-set mountaineers, incapable of 
fatigue. Lieutenant Beynon was staff officer to the com- 
mander of the tiny column, as well as historian, and although 
his style does not, like that of Xenophon, justify his narra- 
tive, and is plentifully besprinkled with those flowers of 
youthful slang which the British subaltern carriers from 
school to the mess-table, is not without its merits. In the 
first place, it is concise, crisp, and to the point; and the 
whole story so overflows with fun, gocd temper, and good 
sense, there isso keen an enjoyment of the adventure and 
so admirable a contempt for discomfort, exposure, and dan- 
ger, that it is impossible to read it without sympathy and 
pleasure, London Saturday Review, 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


A Satchel Guide. For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. 
Edition for 1896, carefully revised to date, both the text 
and maps. A compact Itinerary of the British Isles, Bel- 
gium and Holland, Germany and the Rhine, Switzer- 
land, France, Austria and Italy. With Maps, Street 
Plans, Comparative Money Tables, Calendar of Festi- 
vals and Fairs, and a List of the most famous Pictures. 
in Churches and Galleries. 1I2mo, $1.25; by mail, 
$1.43. 

This guide-book covers the portions of Europe commonly 
visited by vacation tourists. It has grown steadily in popu- 
lar favor, as it has been tested and proved to contain just the 
information that tourists desire, and to be thoroughly reliable, 


California of the South. Its Physical Geography, 
Climate, Mineral Springs, Resources, Routes of Travel, 
and Health Resorts. Being a complete Guide-Book to. 
Southern California. By Walter Lindley, M. D., and 
J. P. Widney, A. M., M. D., LL.D. With maps andi 
numerous illustrations. Third edition. Rewritten and 
printed from new plates. 335 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

“ California of the South,” is a work which has reached 
the dignity of a third edition. Nearly eight years have 
passed since the first edition of this authoritative guide-book 
was published, and a demand for a thorough revision of it 
has resulted in embodying inits pages much new and im- 
portant matter. The present edition will doubtless be wel- 
comed by thousands who desire to learn the truth about 
Southern California. Philadelphia Bulletin. 


MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 


Concrete Geometry for Beginners. By A. R. 
Hornbrook, A. M. 201 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
84 cents. 

Two methods of teaching geometry are taken up here. 
One is by illustrating abstract geometric theories by concrete 
arithmetical examples. ‘The other is by working out these 
problems on blocks, by cutting out squares of paper, etc, 
The value of the work will depend altogether on the teacher. 


Elements of Plane Geometry. By John Macnie, A.M., 
author of “« Theory of Equations.” Edited by Emerson 
E. White, A. M., LL. D., author of “ White’s Series of 
Mathematics.”’ Illustrated. 240 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Logical strictness akin to Euclid is sought here, with such 
improvements as are suggested by modern experience in ar- 
rangement and volation. Great care has been taken in defi- 
nitions. Hypothetical constructions have been abandoned.. 
Exercises are given at the foot of each page. 
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Robinson’s New Higher Arithmetic for High 
Schools, Academies, and Mercantile Colleges. 
Illustrated. 506 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.15. 

This arithmetic has been in use for thirty-five years. It 
has been entirely rewritten, as addressed to advanced pupils, 

‘with the assumption that elementary knowledge is possessed 

by them. Special attention has been given to the tables 

which have been obtained at first hand, 


‘The Elements of Algebra. Adopted for use in High 
Schools, Academies, and Colleges. By Lyman Hall. 
368 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail; $1.13. 

This substantial volume has been prepared for those 
‘scholars who have studied faithfully the arithmetics of our 
common schools. The scholar who succeeds in mastering 
‘the contents of this volume will be able to enter, with plea- 
‘sure and profit, upon the larger works of the university. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 


‘Whe Number Concept. Its origin and development. By 
Levi Leonard Conant, Ph. D. 12mo, $1.50: by mail, 
$1 62. 

Professor Conant has investigated a subject which has 
excited the curiosity of every thinking man and puzzled the 
philosophers, When did men begin to count? how did they 
begin? what resulted from their first endeavors? how far 
did the semi-barbarous people get ?—these are matters which 
it is very difficult to settle, but Professor Conant has made a 
contribution that is, in certain parts, extremely satisfactory. 
Every race, however savage, has had some conception of 
number, but in many instances this conception has not 
reached beyond three. It is a curious fact that some animals 
know more about numbers than some men. The rudest 
tribes can count one, two, perhaps three, four, five, but after 
that the only thing they can say is **a good many.” This 
hardly equals the intelligence of a certain crow, whom, as 
Sir John Lubbock relates, it was necessary to kill. To de- 
ceive the bird, two men were sent, the one halting at a given 
spot and the other passing on. The wily crow detected the 
trick, and kept well out of range. The next day three were 
sent, but the bird could count three, and noticed that only 
two passed on. It was only when five or six men were sent 
that the crow became confused and was shot. There are a 
thousand anecdotes of this kind which show that a dog, or a 
nightingale, or a horse has a better conception of numbers 
than many of the wild tribes of Africa. Then comes the 
odd question as to what is our own limit of conception. Of 
course, we perfectly understand what ten, or twenty, or fifty, 
or a hundred stand for, but how many of us have any clear 
idea of what “a million feet of lumber”’ means, or, for that 
matter, what “a million head of cattle”? means? Suppose 
you were to take a position where ten thousand persons 
would pass you, single file, how near to the right number 
would you get if you guessed at it? In other words, how 
much and how accurate a conception of the number 10,000 
have you? You can easily see that the subject which Pro- 
fessor Conant investigates is not only broad, but puzzling. 
He tells us something about the origin of number words, the 
quinary system, which has for its basis the tendency to count 
up to the five fingers of one hand, then the five fingers of the 
-other hand, and so on, with many complications and growths 
by slow development. N. Y. Herald. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


ih: Elements of Physics. A College Text-Book. By 
Edward L. Nichols and Williams S. Franklin. In 
three volumes. Vol. I. Mechanics and Heat. _ Illus- 
trated. 228 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1.50. 

No attempt has been made in this work to produce a com- 
plete manual or compendium of experimental physics, The 
book is planned to be used in connection with illustrated 
lectures, in the course of which the phenomena are demon- 
strated and described. The authors have accordingly con- 
fined themselves to a statement of principles, leaving the 
lecturer to bring to notice the phenomena based upon them. 
An stating these principles free use has been made of the 
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calculus, but no demand has been made upon the student 
beyond that supplied by the ordinary elementary college 
courses of this subject. Philadelphia Press, 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


A History of Political Parties in the United States. 
In three volumes. Volume I. By J. P. Gordy, Ph. D., 
author of * Lessons in Psychology.’”” 512 pp. I2mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

This is one of the most creditable and useful books that 
has ever been produced within its specific field. The author’s 
aim is to assist his readers to obtain some insight into the 
causes that have determined the political evolution of the 
country. Tothis end their attention is concentrated on 
tnose phases of history which it especially behooves American 
citizens to know in order that they may perform their duties as 
American citizens intelligently. The volume fills a gap 
between Bancroft’s volume on the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion and Mr. Henry Adamss’s history of Jefferson’s Administra- 
tion. It is true that it overlaps both of those works, begin- 
ning with the adoption of the Articles of Confederation in 
1781, and ending with the close of Jefferson’s second ad- 
ministration in March, 1809. But the period from 1789 to 
1801 Mr. Gordy has made especially his own. This is a 
book which no student can afford to neglect, and which no 
well managed library with omit to purchase. N. Y. Sun. 


Introduction to Political Science. Two Series of 
Lectures. By Sir J. R. Seeley, K.C. M. G., Ph. D. 
12mo, cloth, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. . 


Moral Evolution. By George Harris. 446 pp. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

This is a contribution of positive value to the higher 
thought and literature. Professor Harris has devoted long 
and profound study to the ethical and religious development 
of the individual and of society. He now presents the re- 
sults of his study in a volume, the broad range and deep 
significance of which are suggested by the subjects of its 
sixteen chapters: ‘‘ Evolution and Ethics”; ‘‘ Personality 
in Society’?; “The Moral Ideal: The Good’; “ The 
Moral Law: The Right;’’ ‘The Happiness Theory”; 
“‘ Self-Realization and Altruism”; ‘* Ethics and Evolution”’; 
“ Morality and Religion’; ‘“ The Christian Ideal: Per- 
sonal”; “The Christian Ideal: Sociab’’; ‘ Degenera- 
tion’; “ Personal Regeneration’’; ‘Social Regeneration: 
Economics” ; ‘Social Regeneration: Institutions” ; 
“Ethics and Theology”; ‘ Christianity and Evolution.” 


Proportional Representation. By John R. Commons. 
With diagram, maps, appendix. Library of Politics and 
Economics. 298 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by 
mail, $1 50, 

In “Proportional Representation”? Professor John R. 
Commons argues that as the Legislature controls the very 
life-blood of the city, the State and the nation, it therefore 
ought to be eminently representative. He traces recent evil 
phases of American political life directly or indirectly to the 
century-old system of electing single representatives from 
limited districts. The system, he holds, distorted for partisan 
purposes, is representative néither of sections nor of parties, 
but simply divides the people arbitrarily into two hostile 
camps. What remedy can be applied for this misfortune? 
Various suggestions have been made and attempts inaugur- 
ated to overcome it. Thus the general ticket (called scrutin 
de liste in France) has been tried, but found to be crude and 
destructive of minorities. The so-called “limited vote” 
and the “cumulative vote,’’ which are modifications of the 
genera' ticket, are shown to be less barbarous, but also full 
of inequalities. Professor Commons argues eloquently in 
favor of the plan adopted and recommended by the American 
Proportional Representation League, of which he was the 
founder. He illustrates it by example taken from those 
European countries which have successfully tried it. He 
believes that proportional representation will secure the in- 
dependence of the voter and freedom from the rule of the 
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party machine; that it will do away with the spoils system 
and result io the purification of politics; and that it will be 
an effective agent in municipal and social reform. His argu- 
ments are clearly delivered, He supports them by a remark- 
able array of facts. Philadelphia Press. 


Southern Quakers and Slavery. A Study in Institu- 
tional History. By Stephen B. Weeks, Ph.D. Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science Extra volume XV. With a map. 400 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $2.09; by mail, $2.18. 


Southern Side-lights. A Picture -of Social and Eco- 
nomic Life in the South a Generation before the War. 
By Edward Ingle, A. B. Library of Economics and 
Politics. 373 pp. Indexed. 12mo $1.35; by mail, 
$1.50. 

The rather poetical title of Mr. Ingle’s volume exactly 
expresses what it is; at the same time it also masks to a cer- 
tain degree the vast amount of invaluable information which 
is condensed with consummate skill and sense of proportion 
within its comparatively small compass. Readers of *‘ Green's 
History of the English People,” and one might perhaps say 
also McMaster’s “ History of America,” are acquainted with 
the method which Mr. Ingle employs in relatiag his story. 
He gathers from contemporary magazines and newspaper 
articles, from public documents, from private letters, every 
available testimony in regard to the particular state of society 
or politics which he is desirous of presenting and _ picturiog. 
These he skilfully works into a sort of mosaic, blending 
them in such a wayas to allow complementary colors to 
form a harmonious and truthful picture. His own com- 
ments, which give everv impression of fairness and candor, 
are the unifying principle which runs through the whole. 


The Coming Individualism. By A. Egmont Hake and 
O. E. Wesslau, author of ‘‘ Suffering London,” etc. 
347 pp- 8vo, $3.00; by mail $3.16. 

See review, 


The [lercantile System and its Historical Signifi- 
cance. Illustrated chiefly from Prussian History. 
Being a chapter from the Studien ueber die Wirth- 
schaltliche Politik Friedrichs Des Grossen. By Gustav 
Schmoller, 1884. 95 pp. With an appendix. 12mo 
57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 


The author is described as “ The leader of what is known 
as the younger historical school of German economists”’ ; 
and this little volume is a chapter from his economic essays 
on the reign of Frederick the Great. We could have wished 
that so much good history were not hampered by ultra- 
Germanic sentences like the following :—* All economic and 
political life rests upon psychical mass-movements, mass- 
sentiments, and mass-conceptions, gravitating around cer- 
tain centres. ’’ Professor Schmoller is mere intelligible when 
he speaks of “the corporate egoism ’’ of States, and bluniy 
declares that “from this egoism the commercial policy of 
every age receives ils impulse.”’ From this quotation it will 
he perceived that the writer is not a member of the Cobden 
Clab. London Times. 


The Principles of Sociology. An Analysis of the 
Phenomena of Association and of Social Organization. 
By Franklin Henry Giddings, M. A. 8vo, $2.70; by 
mail, $2.go. 

This candid and comprehensive volume embodies the 
results of the author's study of certain principles of the 
indefinite science of sociology. Professor Giddings fortifies 
his statements with data gathered from many departments of 
inquiry, and his work, in consequence, is informed with 
greater interest than usually attaches to a treatise on social 
science. While the researches of scholars, within the last 
twenty years, have added immensely to the importance of 
this fascinating theme, and have advanced it to the position 
of aseparate scien e, the world, it must be admitted, still 
awaits a really philosophical, and, therefore, final present- 
ment of those principles which underlie and control the 
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phenomena of society. The application of the inductive 
method of inquiry to many branches of investigation has 
done much to advance knowledge, especially in the domain 
of psychology, theory and social science. Upon the labors 
of many specialists, in various and divergent fields of 
inquiry, the author has drawn to illustrate and illuminate 
his subject. Professor Giddings is an erudite and temperate 
writer, his style is touched with becoming gravity, and his 
deliverances carry with them the authority which belongs to 
a distinctly scientitic habit of mind. On the whole, his 
volume is a brilliant, fascinating and important contribution 
to a subject which is engaging the sustained labors of our 
foremost scholars, and the attention and interest of our pub- 
licists. The present work, the author informs us, is an 
attempt to combine the principals of sociology in a coherent 
theory. He believes that sociology is a psychological 
science, and the reader’s attention is, therefore, directed 
chiefly to the psychic aspects of social phenomena. 
Philadelphia Bulletin, 


CURRENCY. 


A Treatise on Money and Essays on Monetary 
Problems, By J. Shield Nicholson, M.A., D. Sc. 
Third edition. With new second part to ‘A Treatise 
on Money.” 431 pp. 12mo, $1 80; by mail, $1 92. 

This appeared in 1888 and was written at the request of 
the Directors of the ‘‘ Wholesale Co-operative Society ”’ for 
an essayon money “suitable for the industrial classes’’ to 
appear in their Annual. It is now brought down to date, 
expansion being given to Mr. Nicholson’s view that prices 
have been affected by the depreciation of money. 


Money in Politics. By J. K. Upton. With an intro- 
duction by Edward Atkinson 292 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
9° cents; by mail, $1.01. 

The title of Mr. Upton’s really valuable book is mislead- 
ing; one instinctively looks for accounts of the corrupting 
influence of money in the many battles at the polls fought by 
American citizens, but instead finds an accurate history of 
money in the United States. This is a second edition of the 
work, and has been extended and revised to conform to 
present conditions. Mr. Upton gives the history of “ peag” 
or sea-shell currency of the Indians of Long Island, and 
also of the attempt of Massachusetts to make corn (no doubt 
Indian maize, and not corn in the English meaning) a legal 
tender, and the same experience with tobacco in Virginia. 
These facts might be pondered with profit by the modern 
‘fiat money” school. The history then proceeds regularly 
to give an account of colonial coins and mints, the paper 
issues of the colonies, the introduction of the Spanish dollar, 
the value of shillings in the several colonies, issue of United 
States notes, national bank-notes, the decisions of the Supreme 
Court on the legal-tender question, and other matters of 
interest. The history is authentic, and is an armoury from 
which to draw conclusive arguments against the wild schemes 
of inflation and unsoundness so constantly urged upon the 
people. The Bookman. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


An English Grammar for the Use of High School, 
Academy, and College Classes. By W. M. Bas- 
kervill and J. W. Sewell. 349 pp. Indexed, 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

This volume has been prepared for the use of high schools, 
academy and college classes. In freshness, scope and ar- 
rangement the work is a noteworthy addition to the number 
of our text-books on this important branch of study. 

Philadelphia Bulletin, 


Elementary English. By Robert C. Metcalf and Orville 
T. Bright, Illustrated. 200 pp. Indexed. 1!2mo, 

40 cents; by mail, 49 cents. 
There is always a demand for well written books on the 
English language and for carefully edited editions of the 
great masterpieces of English literature. The authors of 
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‘Elementary English”’ have done their work well, and we 
do not doubt that their book will find favor with many 
teachers of English. N. Y. Herald. 


The Life of Nelson. By Robert Southey. Illustrated. 
Eclectic School Readings. 304 pp. 12mo, 40 cents; 
by mail, 49 cents. 

An introduction to this edition of a standard biography 
tells in brief the story of Southey and of the composition of 
the Life of Nelson. 


FINE ARTS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. By Ernest Arthur 
Gardner, M. A. With fifty-five illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.13; by mail, $1.25. 

This volume contains the introduction and carries the his- 
tory of Greek sculpture as far as the fifth century B.C. It 
concludes with an admirable study of Phidias, the greatest 
of all sculptors. This handbook is, in many respects, the 
most satisfactory brief exposition of the subject yet pub- 
lished. The author has succeeded, indeed, in compacting 
ito the two hundred and sixty-six pages of his work a sur- 
prising amount of interesting, as well as instructive matter. 
In the introduction, Mr. Gardner considers the two sources 
from which we derive our knowledge of Greek sculpture. 
The three chapters which follow treat of decorative art, and 
offer a survey of Greek sculpture from its rise to the year 
4oo B. C, Philadelphia Bulletin. 


War Ships of the United States Navy. 
long, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 
Photogravures of the vessels in the “ New Navy,” with 
the size, etc., of each, 


12mo, ob- 


BOTANY. 


Elements of Botany. By J. Y. Bergen, A. M. 
trated. 12mo, $1.25; by mail, $1.36. 

This is a little book intended primarily to meet the require- 
ments of Cambridge medical students, but it is so excellently 
put together that it will be found very serviceable to botani- 
cal students generally. The details of structure are explained 
very lucidly without unnecessary elaboration, and the princi- 
pal phenomena of plant-life are dealt with in an equally 
satisfactory manner. The so-called “type” system, the 
cause of so much “cram” is happily abandoned in favor of 
a plan which ensures a more comprehensive knowledge and 
a broader grasp of the subject. In the appendix instructions 
are given to enable students to gain practical information for 
themselves, Systematic botany is entirely omitted, which is 
unfortunate, for in no other way than by its study can the 
genealogy and relationships of plants become known, whilst 
as a mental exercise in judgment and method no science 
surpasses it. London Atheneum. 


The Spraying of Plants. A succinct account of the 
history, privciples and practice of the application of 
legends and powders to plants for the purpose of de- 
stroying insects and fungi. By E.G. Lodeman. With 
a preface by B. T. Galloway. Illustrated. The Rural 
Science series. 399 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 88 cents. 

See review. 


GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 


How to Lead the German. 60 pp. 
by mail, 62 cents. 
Contains one hundred and sixteen figures and an useful 
introduction as to methods, manners, space, etc. 


The Book of a Hundred Games. By Mary White. 
171 pp 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Contains ninety-two games for young people who “ prefer 
games to dancing,” or to conversation. ‘There are no kiss- 
ing games and no romping, but a free use of puzzles, prizes, 
forfeits, anagram letters, “ questions,’ missing words and 
names and the rest. 


Illus- 


I2mo, 57 cents; 
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COOK BOOKS. 


The Art of Cookery. A Manual for Homes and Schools. 
By Emma P. Ewing. With a portrait. 377 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1 50; by mail, $1.67. 

The author is superintendent of the Chautauqua School of 
Cookery and taught in the Iowa State Agricultural College 
and Pardue University, The work is intended to explain 
clearly “the principles underlying the art of cookery,” but it 
does not differ greatly from the conventional cook book. It 
treats of marketing, food materials, methods of cooking 
(meals), mixing (breads), seasoning (salads), and serving 
and garnishing. 


LITERATURE. 


An Introduction to the Study of American Liter- 
ature. By Brander Matthews, A. M., LL. B.  Illus- 
trated. 256 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, 

1.11. 
nits work is admirably designed to guide, to supplement, 

and to stimulate the reading of American authors; it is hence 
just what is wanted for a text-book of literature in our 
schools. As Theodore Roosevelt says of it, “the book is a 
piece of work as good of its kind as any American scholar 
has ever had in his hands. It is just the kind of book which 
should be given to a beginner, because it will give him a 
clear idea of what to read, and of the relative importance of 
the authors he is to read; yet it is much more than merely a 
book for beginners.”” The plan of the book is strikingly 
original, for most of the space is devoted to comprehensive 
little biographies of the fifteen greatest and most representa- 
tive American writers. The work is rounded out, however, 
by four general chapters which take up other prominent 
authors and discuss the history and condition of our literature 
as a whole; and there is at the end of the book a complete 
chronology of the best American literature from the begin- 
ning down to 1896, At the end of each chapter are reading 
references and a few suggestive questions for school use. 


Sunrise Stories. A Glance at the Literature of Japan. 
By Roger Riordan and Tozo Takayanagi. With a 
frontispiece. 281 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

Everything connected with Japan has a flavor of its own. 
We are all looking at that new people with a great deal of 
curiosity. This volume does not pretend to add much to 
our information, but the authors, who seem to be pleasantly 
chatty and reasonably well posted, take us on a trip through 
the legends, myths, miracles, literature, drama and religion 
of the Japanese. There is no serious discussion of any one 
of these subjects, and perhaps for that reason the book is the 
more acceptable, but we get a glimpse of a great many 
things, a sort of bird’s-eye view which excites a desire to 
know more. It is indeed a very agreeable book to have at 
hand for odd moments of unexpected leisure. WV. Y. Herald. 


ESSAYS. 


In a Walled Garden. By Bessie Rayner Belloc. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

From the title of this book few people would guess the 
contents to be what they are—a series of very pleasantly- 
written and informing essays, chiefly about people of whom 
one is glad to hear. Madame Belloc chats prettily, chiefly 
of persons she has met—George Eliot, Mrs. Jameson, Mary 
Howitt, Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Adelaide Proctor, Mrs. 
Booth. Of George Eliot she says, “from first to last”’ she 
*- was the living incarnation of English Dissent. She had 
‘Chapel’ written in every line of the thoughtful, somewhat 
severe face.’? Mme. Belloc’s pages are impressed from 
beginning toend with that attractive stamp “ privilege,” as 
befits the title of her book. Even when she is treating of 
men and women she has not seen, her impressions read like 
those of an eye-witness, who has had the chance of regarding 
affairs in which others were necessarily ignorant outsiders. 
And the Oxford Movement, with its Roman Catholic con- 
summation, throws a certain softness of coloring over her 
reminiscences. London Saturday Review. 


324 pp. 
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The Florentine Painters of the Renaissance. Wth 
an index to their works, By Bernhard Berenson, author 
of “ Venetian Painters of the Renaissance,” etc. With 
a portrait. 141 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Bernhard Berenson has followed his little book on the 
Venetian Painters with a similar volume on * The Floren- 
tine Painters of the Renaissance.’’ The essay is compre- 
hensive and generally discriminating, but the particular value 
of Mr. Berenson’s work, as in the former case, is in the 
index of the principal works of each painter arranged ac- 
cording to the places,the churches or galleries, where they 
may be seen. Philadelphia Times. 


Two Unpublished Essays. ‘The Character of Socrates. 
The Present State of the Ethical Philosophy. By 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. With an introduction by 
Edward Everett Hale. 81 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 81 cents. 

Two Howard College essays for the Bowdoin medal, by 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, one of which won a prize and the 

other did not. 


SELECTIONS. 


Curiosities of Olden Times. by S. Baring-Gould, 
M. A., author of ‘Iceland, Its Scenes and Its Sagas,” 
etc. 301 pp. 12mo, $1.10. 

Mr. Baring-Gould’s degree, ‘‘M. A.”’ might, by a free 
translation, be rendered Master of Anecdote—with profuse 
apologies to him and the institution of learning from which 
he obtained it—for he has filled his book with that which at 
all times will be found to be a panacea for the most despe- 
rate and prolonged fit of blues imaginable. His collection 
indicates great research and a discriminating mind; also an 
ability to retail in a pleasing and trouble-dispelling manner 
stories that few are acquainted with, but which all must take 
an interest in when they have an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with them. N.Y. Times. 


Ecce Puella and other Prose Imaginings. By 
William Sharp. 124 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 
These “ Prose Imaginings”’ by Mr. Sharp have, some of 
them, seenthe light in certain magazines, though that is not 
to say that they have not been retouched for his present 
purpose, or that they are not worth looking over again in 
collected form. The “ Birth, Death, and Resurrection of a 
Tear’? appears for the first time, as do also * The Sister of 
Compassion” and “ The Hill Wind.” It is hard exactly 
to gauge the author’s essays of this kind. They are poetic, 
fanciful, pretty lucubrations, without substance or reality, but 
with a great deal of pictorial imaginativeness, of which we 
stand much in need every now and again, in this dull work- 
a-day world. London Bookseller. 


By Henry Russell 
135 Pp- 


Fancies Framed in Florentine. 
Wray. Illustrated by Vernon Howe Bailey. 
12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

“ Fancies Framed in Florentine”? is a most dainty little 
volume which will appeal strongly to persons of poetic and 
ideal temperaments into whose hands it may fall. Mr. Wray 
has the soul and mind of a poet, and he is further, a devoted 
worshipper of Nature. His “ Fancies ” may be too delicate 
for wide popularity, but they will surely make him friends 
among readers of taste. Philadelphia Telegraph, 


In New England Fields and Woods. By Rowland E. 
Robinson, author of * Vermont; A Study of Indepen- 
dence,” etc. 287 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

A most charming and in every way delightful little volume, 

It was evidently written by one who is a lover of nature and 

a careful observer of the changes of the seasons. There is 

a breath of the south wind in it, and, you cannot resist its 

charm. It is a quiet little book, not at all pretentious or 

instrusive. MN. Y. Herald. 


The Spinster’s Scrip. As compiled by Cecil Raynor 
191 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 
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“ The Spinster’s Scrip’ is a happy and unique conceit. 
Epigrammatic quotations from a wide range of authors are 
set down, one for each day in the year, and generous space 
is left on each page for the spinster to record her own reflec- 
tions. Philadelphia Press. 


Truths Brought Home. By Byron Langham. 
8vo, paper, 5 cents ; by mail, 7 cents, 
A series of brie: aphorisms and proverbs. 


18 pp. 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 


The Venezuelan Question, By William M. Salter. 
Ethical Addresses. Series III. 40 pp. 12mo, paper, 
10 cents; by mail, 12 cents. 
An address supporting the American position as laid down 
by President Cleveland. 


Personality Human and Divine. Being the Bampton 
Lectures for the year 1894. By J. R. Illingworth, M.A., 
author of “ Sermons Preached in a College Chapel,” 
etc. 274 pp. and notes, 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

A reviewer does well to be wary when a book at first read- 
ing captures his judgment, and by the interest of its subject, 
the suggestiveness of its method, and the charm of its style 
suspends for atime the watchfulness of his critical faculty. 

A volume more likely to do this than Mr. Illingworth’s 

Bampton Lectures we have not often met with, and it is hard 

for the critic to restrain his first impulse to rush into print 

with impetuous praise. Mr. Illingworth has given us a real 
book. ‘The making of it, we suspect, has taken him all his 
life. Upon every page we find evidence that the book has 
lain in the author’s mind for years, until its arrangement has 
become obvious and natural to him, and each argument has 
found its proper place and space. Every reader will make 
his own selection of sentences, paragraphs, and pages which 
he would prefer to see expanded or emphasized. Every 
reader, that is to say, will find some original arguments origi- 
nally or strikingly stated. But Mr Illingworth has known 
his own arguments long enough and well enough to have no 
favorites, but to treat them all alike, impartially placing them 
in their logical order, and giving each its logical emphasis. 

His book, in consequence, is admirably compact and concen- 

trated. It is also exceptional in charm of style. Its com- 

pactness has none of the baldness of an analysis, Mr. 

Illingworth has waited and pondered till the best words have 

come to him. Most writers indicate their aim by half a 

dozen arrows planted near the centre; Mr. Illingworth tol- 

erates only one, which has found the gold. His style in 
consequence produces an impression at once of restraint and 
mellowness, like good sculpture. We must add that, behind 
the restraint of the style and the severe effort to use language, 
not to hide or to exaggerate, but ‘o convey thought as far as 
may be accurately, there is felt implicit the passion of the 
thinker who has found his system, and of the prophet who 
has received his message. London Academy. 


Visions and Service. Fourteen discourses delivered in 
College Chapels. By William Lawrence. 235 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.00, 

There are fourteen sermons and addresses embodied in 
this comely and compact volume, all of which the author 
delivered in various collegiate chapels of the country. They 
were originally addressed to young men. These discourses 
were inspired, it may be said in passing, by the Bishop’s 
earnest desire to lead his youthful hearers to a substantial 
faith in things spiritual,and to high and noble endeavor. 
These discourses, it seems to us, are vivid, direct and sympa- 
thetic, and as such will assist the reader to form those right 
resolves which lead to all right action. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 


CLASSICS. 


Paradise Lost, Books I. and II. By John Milton. 
With a portrait. Eclectic English Classics. 90 pp. 
12mo, 20 cénts; by mail, 26 cents. 
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Select Works of Plotinus Translated from the Greek, 
with an introduction containing the substance of Por- 
phyry’s Life of Plotinus. By Thomas Taylor. A new 
edition, with preface and bibliography by G. R.S. 
Mead, B. A., M. R. A.S. Bohn’s Philosophical Library. 
343 pp. I2mo, $1.30; by mail, $1.42. 

A reprint of the translation of Thomas Taylor, “ The 
Platonist,”’ in the last century. Plotinus, who taught at 
Alexandria 244-270 A.D., was the last of the Greek 
philosophers and his teaching has a close resemblance to 
modern theosophy with which it has many points of 
sympathy. 


DRAI1A AND SHAKESPEARE. 


The Tragedy of Macbeth. By William Shakespeare. 
Eclectic English Classics, 100 pp. I2mo, 20 cents; by 
mail, 26 cents. 

There is an admirable introduction to this volume, and 
the text is illuminated by copious notes. 

The Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. By 
William Shakespeare. [Eclectic English Classics. 
163 pp. I2mo, 25 cents; by mail, 31 cents. 

Printed without noies and with a conventional introduc- 
tion. 


RENAISSANCE BOOKLETS. 


Where Kitty Found Her Soul. By Mrs. J. H. Wal- 
worth, author of “ The Bar Sinister,’ etc. With a 
frontispiece. 36 pp. I2mo, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents, 

See review. 

The Baritone’s Parish; or, ‘‘ All Things to All 
Ilen.’’ By James M. Ludlow. With a frontispiece. 
4° pp. 12mo, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 

See review. 

One of the Sweet Old Chapters. A fragment. By 
Rose Porter, With a frontispiece. 48 pp. 1I2mo, 
25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 

See review. 


POETRY. 


Mythology in Rhyme. By M. Morton Ayars. 63 pp. 
12mo, 50 cents; by mail, 53 cents. 

These rhymes tell, without distinction or discrimination 
the more familiar outlines of Greek and Roman mythology, 
mixing the two up and shedding no light on either. 

Lines Read at the Centennial Celebration of the 
Hasty Pudding Club of Harvard College. By 
John T. Wheelwright, 1876. Illustrated by Washing- 
ton Allston, 1800, J. G. Curtis, 1866, F. G. Attwuod, 
1878. 20 pp. 12mo, paper, 75 cents; by mail, 79 cents. 

The Hasty Pudding Club is the leading literary and social 
organization in Harvard College. This poem was read at 
its Centennial by a member of the Class of 1876 and is a 
satiric doggerel. 


FAIRY TALES. 


The Book of Fables. Chiefly from A’sop. Chosen and 
phrased by Horace E. Scudder. With illustrations by 
H. W. Herrick. 80 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 40 cents; by 
mail, 46 cents. 

These fables (first published in 1882) have been written 
out with Halm’s collection of A®sop’s fables before the 
translator, not in a literal translation, nor yet ina paraphrase, 
but preserving the exact lines of the story without using 
phrases which would have any unusual difficulty for a child 
at the beginning of reading. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Herbert Gardenell, Jr. ; or, Yensie’s Oldest Son. 

A sequel to “* Herbert Gardenell’s Children.’” By Mrs. 

S. R. Graham Clark, author of “ Yensie Walton,”’ etc. 
Illustrated. 348 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

The author of. the “‘ Yensie Walton Books” has hosts of 

admirers. “ Herbert Gardenell, Jr.”’ is the ‘story of Yensie’s 
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oldest son, and is in no degree behind its predecessors in 
interest, purpose, earnestness and excellence. The delight- 
ful character of “ Yensie,” mellowed and deepened by 
matronly cares and advancirg age, is a central figure in the 
story, and the book is one that should exert an influence for 
good wherever and by whomsoever it is read. 

Old Stories of the East. By James Baldwin. IIlustrated. 
Electic School Readings. 215 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.09; paper, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 

In the present volume it has been the aim of the author 
to relate scripture stories from a literary standpoint and in 
exactly the same manner as he would retell other stories 
pertaining to the infancy of the human race. ‘The stories 
are not improved by this treatment. The original is 
inconceivably better from ‘a literary standpoint.” 
Swallowed by an Earthquake. By E. D. Faweett, 

author of “ Hartmann the Anarchist,” etc. Illustrated. 
235 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 

An Italian earthquake carries voyagers down into the earth, 
where they have strange adventures and sweeps them out to 
the surface again. The story has special force of reality. 
The Chain of Gold; or, In Crannied Rocks. A 

Boy's Tale of Adventure on the Wild West Coast of 
Ireland. By Standish O’Grady, author of “ “ Finn and 
His Companions,” etc. Illustrated. 304 pp. 12mo, 
gO cents; by mail, $1.03. 

The Old Town Pump. A Story of East and West. By 
Margaret Sidney, author of “The Five Little Pep- 
pers,’ etc. Illustrated by H. P. Barnes. 386 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1 02. 

This is a charming story of country life told for boys and 
girls with all the force and naturalness that have made~such 
a host of admirers for the famous “ Five Little Pepper” 
books of the same author. The Old Town Pump is the 
pivotal point in this story of a wayward brother reclaimed, a 
false charge disproved, a sister’s faith, and a neighborhood 
excitement. Some typical country boys and girls, with 
many incidents and much action, round out this story, which 
stretches from the old town pump of a New England village 
to a race for possession amid western “ boomers.” Between 
the lines may be read lessons of generosity, kindlines, effort 
and the golden rule that give tone to a brisk, enlivening and 
characteristic American story. 


FICTION. 


A Chord from a Violin. By Winifred Agnes Haldane. 
With a frontispiece. 164 pp. 16mo, 35 cents; by mail, 
41 cents. 

A beautiful story—the autobiography of a rare old instru- 
ment, passing from the hands of its maker and owner only 
when he, being near to death, his daughter sold it (the last 
of many) tobuy him bread. Hester, the daughter, is taken 
into the house of the man who bought the violin. Her voice 
is trained and she becomes a great singer. Some years after, 
while singing, she hears and recognizes the famous old violin 
in the orchestra—the property of a poor young man, Full 
of incident and of pretty sentiment, it holds the reader from 
first to last. 

A Clever Wife. A novel. By W. Pett Ridge. 300 pp. 
I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1 03. 

Mr. Pett Ridge’s novel, “ A Clever Wife,” is about cock- 
neys, the cockney school of journalists, artists in black and 
white, minor actors, and the inevitable emancipated young 
woman, who is ‘‘ daring”’ this time, but not immoral. “ For 
this relief, much thanks.’’ So much is said, in this work, 
about reviews, their baneful effects, and (as shown by 
extracts) their extreme lack of urbanity, that to criticise 
Mr. Pett Ridge is a delicate task. The plot turns on a new 
idea of a mitigatedly New Woman, and, given her notions, 
“ the fruits are sure to be ample hot water for all parties,” as 
Mrs. Lirriper phrases it. The reader’s sympathy is with the 
second heroine, and with the hero’s sister. But he will not 
be tempted by the distant view of what is called “‘ Bohemia” 
by its denizens, On the whole, swallow-flights of story 
seem to be the forte of the author, A French woman, by 
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the way does not say she is faché, but fachée. Here criti- 

cism is not a matter of taste, but reposes on the calm and 

verifiable facts of language. London Times.. 

A Fight with Fate. By Mrs. Alexander, author of 
“ Found Wanting,” etc. 300pp. 12mo, $1.25, postpaid. 

A Lady of Quality. Being a most curious, hitherto un- 
known history, as related by Mr. Isaac Bickerstaff, but 
not presented to the world of fashion through the pages 
of Zhe Tatler, and now for the first time written down 
by Frances Hodgson Burnett. 363 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 

See review. 

A Gray Eye or So. By F. Frankfort Moore. Globe 
Library. 314 pp. I2mo, paper, I5 cents; by mail, 17 
cents. 

A reprint of a work by Frank Frankfort Moore under a 
new title. 

A Rich Man’s Daughter. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, 
author of ‘“ George Geith of Fen Court,’ etc. The 
Authors’ Library. 392 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

The scene of this novel is laid in England and the heroine 
is the victim of circumstances and concealment. A socialist 
doctor is introduced. 

A Sportman’s Sketches. By Ivan Turgenev. Tran- 
slated from the Russian by Constance Garnett. Volume 
II. The Novels of Ivan Turgenev. Volume IX. 
284 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

E'even short stories, making the ninth volume in Turgenev’s 
works, 

A Tale of Two Nations. By W. H. Harvey. Coin’s 
Financial series. Second edition. 302 pp. 12mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

One of the most striking—almost startling—and original 
novels of the day, the keynote of which may affect a nation. 
But, amid all this, the story is not lost. It retains its fascina- 
tion as a novel, It is a strange sort of book—one the thinker 
will read, because of some things—one the schoolgirl will 
read, because of its love story. It isa great forceful pro- 
duction which may exceed any of the strong impulsive 
works of the age, appealing to minds, hearts and emotions 
alike—which may be vast in political effects. 

Chicago Times. 

A Woman Intervenes; or, The Mistress of the 
Mine. By Robert Barr, author of “In the Midst of 
Alarms,’”’ etc. Profusely illustrated by Hal Hurst.”’ 
375 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

See review, 

Ariadne. The Story of a Dream. By “Ouida,” author 
of “Strathmore,” etc. The Enterprise series. 384 pp. 
12mo, paper, I5 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 

A reprint of one of the best of the novelsof Mademoi<elle 
de La Romee published in 1877 when her work was still 
fresh, 


An Isle in the Water. By Katharine Tynan (Mrs. F. 
A. Hinkson), 221 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 
In Miss Katharine Tynan’s collection of short stories, 
“An Isle in the Water,” one recognizes many of the quali- 
ties which honorably distinguish her essays in verse. They 
show imagination—verging at times on the melodramatic—a 
fervent love of Ireland and the Irish, and a tenderness in 
dealing with her own sex which is not always encountered 
in female writers of fiction. Though Mrs. Hinkson is, in 
the main, far more optimistic in her standpoint than most 
Irish novelists of to-day, sentiment rather than humor is her 
strong point. But in her attitude towards children, of whom 
she writes with a really touching enthusiasm, she proves her- 
self a true Irishwoman. These little sketches, in fine, may 
give a somewhat highly colored and romantic picture of the 
actualities of Irish peasant life; yet their picturesquesness, 
breadth, and wholesomeness are incontestable. 
London Atheneum. 
At the Sign of the Guillotine. By Harold Spender. 
279 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 
Mr. Harold Spender has had the courage to make the 
hero of his tale of the French Revolution an anti-Royalist 
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by conviction, though his sentiments are with the aristecrats, 
The king must die; but Louvier had no heart for the excesses 
into which the rival revolutionary factions betrayed each 
other. He has governed the people under his own authority 
mildly, but firmly; still he is horror-stricken when he returns 
from his province to Paris at the bloodshed goirg on all 
around him, The love interest of the novel centres in Elise 
Duplay, beloved by Louvier, but also by Robespierre. Ed- 
mund Burke figures in the tale, and we have some entertain- 
ing scenes in London. This is a poetical and spontaneous 
description of the lurid times it essays to depict. It is, in 
fact, a work of conspicuous achievement and even greater 
promise London Academy. 
Banned and Blessed. By E. Werner. Translated by 
Hettie E. Miller. Illustrated. The Enterprise series. 
445 pp. 12mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 

“ Banned and Blessed”’ is translated from the German of 
Werner by Hettie E. Miller, and is a strong story. 
Battlement and Tower. By Owen Rhoscomy]l, author 

of “The Jewel of Ynys Galon.” With a frontispiece. 
403 pp. L2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

“ Battlement and Tower,” is a powerful romance by Owen 
Rhoscomy] of the swashbuckling days in North Wales when 
the Roundheads warred against the Cavaliers and Charles I. 
of England lost his head, both metaphorically and literally. 
The story is not constructed with a skill that makes the 
climaxes as effective as they should be, but the picturesque 
and vitile style of the author and the remarkable power he 
displays in his character drawing place his book among the 
notable pieces of fiction of the year. There is plenty of 
fighting, hard riding, love-making and blood-letting in the 
story, but the literary touch given to his work by the author 
places his product far above the average of the many tales of 
like character that are now striving to satisfy the present 
demand for fiction that has power without prurience. 

N. Y. World. 
By Marie Corelli, author of “ The Sorrows of 
291 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 


Cameos. 
Satan,’”’ etc. 
cents. 

Contains ten stories, most of them social satire and none of 
them in the special style and the subject for which the author 
is noted. Several have appeared in magazines. They are 
“Three Wise Men of Gotham,” “ Angel’s Wickedness,” 
“The Distant Voice, The Withering of a Rose,” “ Nehe- 
miah P. Hoskins, Artist,” “ An Old Bundle,” “* Mademoi- 
selle Zephyr,” “‘ Tiny Tramps,’”’ “The Lady with the Car- 
nations,”’ “ My Wonderful Wife.” 

Cleg Kelly, Arab of the City; His Progress and 
Adventures. By S. R. Crockett, author of ‘The 
Lilac Sunbonnet,’”’ etc. 12mo. Illustrated. 388 pp. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

So far as this tale concerns the doings of Cleg Kelly and 
his little sweetheart, Vara, and Hugh Boy, and the baby 
Gavan, it is all interesting, and some of it has the charm of 
field life, in which Mr. Crockett is always sincere and at 
home. But the book bears evidences of hasty preparation, 
and lacks coherence and probability, as a whole. Some 
chapters are obviously padding of a rather dull sort, and the 
author is betrayed into extravagances which denote an 
overworked imagination, and probably, too, the indifference 
of a tired man who feels the wisdom of getting all the 
material benefit possible from his new popularity, but lacks 
the power to maintain the literary standard of the books that 
gave him fame. N. Y. Times. 


Comedies of Courtship. By Anthony Hope. The 
Wheel of Love. The Lady of the Pool. The Curate 
of Poltons. A Three-Volume Novel. The Philoso- 
pher in the Apple Orchard. The Decree of Duke 
Deodonata. With a frontispiece. 277 pp, I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.23. 

See review. 


Doctor Warwick’s Daughters. A novel. 
becca Harding Davis. Illustrated. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

See review. 


By Re- 
301 pp. I2mo, 
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In Search of Quiet. 
By Walter Frith. 
$1.02. 

Mr. Frith’s book is possessed of charm—real, undeniable 
charm ; and the genuine article is, as every one knows, in- 
describable. Some other qualities have gone to the making 
of his delightful volume. There is restraint and much 
delicacy of perception and daintiness of touch. There is, 
too, not a little sentiment, held in check by a great deal of 
humor, all dominated by an original and kindly outlook on 
human life. Mr, Frith is evidently acquainted with the 
latest jargon of the day as well as in harmony with older 
writers: but his knowledge is never dragged to the surface. 
His effects are brought about by no tricks, but come and go 
with an appearance of great ease and spontaneity. The 
society of the village of ‘Thorpe, the goose-green, the quaint 
*“ Redan,” with its old-fashioned houses, are made most 
visible , and his bright, clever sayings are like an oasis in 
the midst of enforced reading. If there is any preference to 
be assigned to one part rather than to another, it should be 
awarded to the first half of the book, before the sad tragedy 
of pretty Fanny and Banquier sets in. There are at least a 
dozen silhouettes that are ludicrous, pathetic, or pleasing, 
each after its kind. London Atheneum, 


In the Blue Pike. A Romance of German Civilization 
at the Commencement of the Sixteenth Century. By 
George Ebers, author of “ Uarda,” etc. Translated 
from the fifth edition by Mary J.Safford. 230 pp. 16mo, 
57 cents ; by mail, 65 cents. 

Dr. Ebers has chosen a most picturesque time for his ro- 
mance, and his command of local color is admirably exhib- 
ited in the course of his interesting story. 


A Country Journal. May-July. 
296 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 


In the Day of Adversity. A Romance. By John 
Bloundelle—Burton, author of “ The Hispaniola Plate,” 
etc. Appleton’s Town and Country Library, No. 187. 
302 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents; paper, 
35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

This historical romance by a sound and experienced 
writer treats of the middle period in the long reign of Louis 
the Grand, and while the story itself is very obviously 
fictitious, yet it has a strong basis of historical fact. The 
period is an uncommonly interesting one, for in it were 
sown the seeds of the French Revolution. A graphic 
account of the sufferings and perils of a French galley slave 
is taken from the memoirs of Jean Marteidhe, published in 
Rotterdam in 1777, and translated by Goldsmith. There is 
also a spirited description of the sea battle of La Hogue in 
May, 1692, which the author says is taken from many 
sources but principally from the narrative of the chaplain on 
board the Centurion. In this historical setting we have the 
thrilling and fantastic adventures of Georges St. Georges, a 
brave soldier who has all the courage, audacity, and 
sentiment required of a hero of romance. The love intere-t 
in this novel is rather slight ; indeed, it hardly counts at all. 
But it is not a dry narrative by any means. The author 
acknowledges indebtedness to the “ Mémoires Secrets ”’ of 
Bussy-Rabutin and Rousset’s ** Histoire de Louvois.”’ 

P NV. Y. Times, 


irralie’s Bushranger. A Story of Australian Adventure. 
By E. W. Hornung. The Ivory series. 163 pp. 
12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 

“ Irralie’s Bushranger ”’ is a story of Australian adventure, 
very cleverly conceived and briskly told, It is a tale of 
mistaken identity, managed very well. A new owner of a 
sheep ranch reaches his property from England under 
suspicious circumstances, and is taken for one “ Stingaree,”’ 
a noted bandit of the section. He is, in fact, the rightful 
owner, though when the bushranger presently appears, 
masquerading as the new proprietor and proposing to rob the 
ranch, the unfortunate Englishman cannot establish his 
claims, and narrowly escapes being victimized. It is the 
heroine, of course, who exposes the plot. The conceit does 
not hold together at every point, but the book has a good 
deal of merit. Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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James Inwick, Ploughman and Elder. 
Hunter. With a glossary. 194 pp. 
by mail, 86 cents. 

“James Inwick, Ploughman and Elder” is a_politico- 
religious novel of Scottish life on the edge of the Highlands, 
The dialect is used freely, and the story is claimed by its 
author, P. H, Hunter, to be an analysis of the Scotch feeling 
regarding the kirk. It may be excellent from this point of 
view, but it does not come under the head of easy, delight- 
ful reading. The field this author seeks to enter has already 
been made peculiarly his own by Ian Maclaren. 
fTartford Post. 
By George W, 
Illus- 


By P. Hay 
I2mo, 75 cents; 


Kit Caffrey’s Grit, A Story of Texas, 
Hamilton, author of “ Finding Bladgett,” etc. 
trated. 233 pp. 12mo, $1.00, postpaid. 

Ranche life with an Irishman who takes up much room 
with his dialect. 

‘* Ladies First!’ A novel. 
cois Verdenal. The Welcome series. 
paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

This novel by Archibald Clavering Gunter hinges on a 
mine and its fortunes. The story moves briskly and the 
question of sex is discussed somewhat crudely, the varying 
responsibilities and penalties of men and women being chal- 
lenged. 


Lives that Came to Nothing. By Garrett Leigh, 
author of “ The Burning Mist.”” With illustrations by 
Ida Lovering. Iris series. 178 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; 
by mail, 64 cents. 
A novel of character rather than incident, given to epigram 
and comment rather than emotion. 


By Mrs. Dominique Fran- 
303 pp. I2mo, 


Mariposilla. A novel. By Mrs. Charles Stewart Daggett. 
268 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

A beautiful, innocent, Spanish California girl falls in love 
with the first young American she meets. He is spoiled and 
petted by a selfish, worldly mother, by whom a marriage is 
arranged, The young man and his mother suddenly vanish, 
in search of the New York heiress to millions, and Maripo- 
silla, abandoned, pines away. Philadelphia Ledger. 


Miss Stuart’s Legacy. By Mrs. F. A. Steel. Mac- 
-millan’s Novelist’s Library. 460 pp. 12mo, paper, 35 
cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

This novel appeared in 1893 and has its scene laid in 

India. 


Mistress Dorothy Marvin. Being excerpts from the 
Memoirs of Sir Edward Armstrong, Baronet, of Cope- 
land Hall, in the County of Somerset. Edited into 
modern English by J. C. Snaith. With an introduction. 
Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 419 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

‘Mistress Dorothy Marvin” is a capital tale concerning 
one Black Ned, a glorious young ruffian who robbed the 
king’s highway in the seventeenth century. His adventures 
go with a fine swing from capture to escape, from escape to 
capture again, and at last even to the gallow-tree, Needless 
to say, he is not hanged, but escapes for the last time, and 
marries Mistress Dorothy, the bravest and most winning 
maiden we have met for a long time. It is something to 
have written four hundred and thirty pages of small print 
with hardly a dull line among them. We shall look out for 
the next book by this author, sure of unlimited fun and verve, 
and enough exciting adventure to satisfy the most blood- 
thirsty schoolboy. London Saturday Review. 


Mrs. Romney. By Rosa Nouchette Carey, author of 
“Not Like Other Girls,” etc. Lippincott’s Series of 
Select Novels. 215 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 

A reprint of an English story which appeared in 1893 by 

a writer of “ stories for girls.” 

My Double and How He Undid Me. By Edward 
Everett Hale. With a portrait. Limited edition. 
50° pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 

When this appeared in the Atlantic Monthly thirty years 
ago, it was one of the best of stories. It is still. It tells 
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how one man did his work and avoided bores and how a 
worse thing befell him than bores. 
Nobody’s Fault. By Netta Syrett. 240 pp. 12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 84 cents. en 
The story of ‘“ Nobody’s Fault’ is well iwritten, and the 
character of an impetuous young woman, maddened by dis- 
appointments, is cleverly told. N. Y. Times. 


Old Goriot (Le Pere Goriot). By H. De Balzac. 
Translated by Ellen Marriage. With a preface by 
George Saintsbury. Illustrated. Comédie Humaine. 
308 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Miss Ellen Marriage has done the work in a style above 
the common level of renderings from French fiction. We 
are apt to suppose that all the world can read French; cer- 
tainly all English people cannot read Balzac, an author with 
an enormous vocabulary. ‘“ Le Pére Goriot”? may be con- 
fidently recommended to persons conscious of a super- 
abundance of high spirits. As Mr. Saintsbury judiciously 
remarks in a brief preface, “‘ Had Goriot had no daughters 
the history of his decadence and death never could have 
been such a good novel,” This is very true indeed. 
Without daughters the history of the death and decadence of 
Old Goriot might, perhaps, have not provided a novel at all. 
In the same way, but for Cordelia, Goneril, and Regan, the 
eccentricities of King Lear might have been adapted rather 
for the comic opera than for the tragic stage. However, in 
the given circumstances, daughters and all, both novel and 
play are indeed sufficiently tragic. London Times. 


Old Maids and Young. By Elsa D’Esterre Keeling, 
author of * Three Sisters,”’ etc. Cassell’s Union Square 
Library. 376 pp. 12mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 40 
cents. 

It is difficult for the reader of ‘Old Maids and Young” 
to decide which are the more delightful creations, Miss 
D’Esterre Keeling’s old maids or the’ boys and girls who 
pass through the various stages of childhood in the earlier 
part of her book and gradually develop into men and women 
as the story progresses. Few are the writers who can sketch 
children so faithfully and so sympathetically, or who can 
maxe all their little people stand out so distinctly, each one 
drawn with the skill that vivifies and exhibits character by 
simple and natural means. Many will be inclined to wish 
that Miss Keeling had kept them rather longer in short frocks 
and knickerbockers, and given us less perhaps of the chron?- 
gue amoureuse of their grown-up days. However, it is not 
until the later period is reached that we make the acquaint- 
ance of the old maids, Miss Onora and the friend who shares 
with her the labor of keeping the second-hand bookshop inthe 
quiet old Kentish cathedral town, and to defer this pleasure 
would be a decided loss. If Miss Keeling draws her char- 
acters from life, one cannot but envy her lot in coming across 
such pleasing and original specimens of humanity, Of 
whatever age they may be, they talk and act naturally and 
sanely, and with all their defects (for were they perfect they 
would be neither so lovable nor so real) they are companions 
whom one is glad to meet and sorry to part with. Their 
varying fortunes are related with tenderness and humor, 
and the book, while it will please all who can appreciate an 
interesting story showing the brighter rather than the darker 
sides of life, makes a specially cogent appeal to the hardened 
novel-reader by reason of its fresh originality and charm of 
style. London Times. 


Out of the Past. By E. Anson More, Jr., author of “ The 
Story of Christopher,” etc. 248 pp. 12mo, 40 cents; 
by mail, 51 cents. 

A love story based on a Hindoo manuscript with a mod- 
ern ending in the west. The knowledge of India is all 
second hand. 


Papier Mache. By Charles Allen. Pioneer series. 187 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Why was “ Papier Maché ” or “ masticated ” paper chosen 
for the title? Maybe Mr. Allen had the idea of paper 
pellets shot at random. Title or no title, the romance is 
eccentric and clever, and is written with a certain abruptness 
which is more or less taking. N.Y. Times. 
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Paul French’s Way. By Jennie M. Drinkwater. 278 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

A love story simple and direct of a preacher and the girl 
who paints and “ studies abroad’? and ends at last in the 
parsonage, written with Miss Drinkwater’s canacity for story 
and dialogue, : 


Persis Yorke. By Sydney Christian, author of “ Lydia,” 
etc. 426 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

In many respects “ Persis Yorke” is the most powerful 
book that Sydney Christian has written. Persis, the heroine, 
is drawn with great skill, nor is Phyllis less ably delineated, 
though she impresses the reader less favorably. The story is 
an exceedingly painful one. Persisis introduced at the door 
of a hospital, just after seeing her mother die, and she 
tramps home four weary miles to find her father has gone off 
with a second wife, leaving his two daughters a curt letter 
and a five-pound note. Thenceforward, almost to the end, 
her lot is unbroken misery. Phyllis is like her father; Persis 
like her mother ; and probably no two sisters ever stood in 
more marked contrast to each other. The beautiful Phyllis 
has no possession in the way of a heart. Vain, frivolous, 
cold, selfish, uncharitable, she makes an enemy of the reader 
at the start, and keeps his enmity through all her amours 
and matrimonial adventures, Like so many of her class, 
she takes religion to her bosom in the end, though it is to be 
feared she remains unregenerate. Persis, we are glad to 
discpver, at last finds a husband and happiness, and she dis- 
appears, delivering noble sentiments on the education of her 
son. How she attains the summit of bliss we will not 
divulge; but this much may be said, that those who begin 
the story will not lay it down until she wins her woman’s 
crown, that is to say, until the last page is reached. The 
writing, as a rule is excellent, and that fact makes it the 
harder to pardon Sydney Christian fer being guilty of such a 
form of speech as “ different to.” 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Phyllis of Philistia. By Frank Frankfort Moore, 
author of ‘‘ I Forbid the Banns,” etc. 342pp. 1I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, $8 cents. 

“ Phyllis of Philistia ’”’ is, at first, decidedly diverting. A 
perpetual happy grin spreads over the features of the reader, 
only checked by a fear that Mr. Moore may be about to say 
something improper. Mr. Ayrton, the heroine’s father, “a 
connoisseur in the bric-a-brac of phrases,’’ is equally agree- 
able when the phrase is a success and when it is (as will 
happen) a failure. His is the rather mechanical method of 
paradox—as in “ There's a bright side to everything, even a 
honeymoon ’’—still he is entertaining. The betrothed of 
Phyllis ‘did not come of a very good family, a fact which 
probably accounted for his cleverness at Oxford and in the 
world.” He “causes no end of popular emotion” (to 
quote the unfortunate author of “The Chaldee Manu- 
scripts ’’), by a work in which he criticizes the Patriarchs, 
and even Ruth amid the alien corn, by the standards of 
modern newspaper moralists. Delilah, on the other hand, 
was, in his eyes, a patriot more splendid than Venerable 
Jeanne, though Judith seems an example more in point. - If 
‘‘the breath of Bishops was taken from them,” Bishops 
must be easily startled. The sacred writers are more unique 
in nothing than in their candid recording of deeds, on the 
part of their heroes, which Greeks or Teutons would con- 
ceal or palliate. One Bishop, indeed, only exclaimed 
“ Puppy !”” but the book gave Phyllis, a good sort of flirt, an 
excuse for breaking with her clerical lover. Phyllis was one 
of the young women in whom “ the idea that startling one’s 
neighbours is a career by itself’’ does not prevail. Mr. 
Moore is not free from what Shakespeare thought the pecu- 
liarly English error of overdoing things. This and the 
thing most overdone, the persifiage, give the novel an air of 
unreality. We are not among men and women, but among 
puppets who all say much the same sort of diverting things; 
the diversion grows monotonous, and when the characters 
begin to take themselves and the affairs of their hearts 
seriously, we are not in the mood to sympathize with them. 
Thus a clever book is not an interesting novel. 

London Times. 
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Roberta. A novel. By Blanche Fearing, author of ‘‘ The 
Sleeping World,” etc. The Enterprise series. 424 pp. 
12mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 

Roberta is a young girl left with a child. She grows to 
be a woman of beauty and knows the nether side of life in 
an American city. 


Siegfried, the Mystic. A novel. By Ida Worden 
Wheeler. 295 pp. 12mo, $1.25, postpaid. 

Ida Worden Wheeler has written her story of “ Siegfried, 
the Mystic ”’ to acquaint an ignorant public with psychic and 
occult phenomena, The central figure is Siegfried, the 
mystic, whose main purpose in life is to better the condition 
of his less fortunate fellowmen, chiefly by inducing them to 
resolve to be stronger, braver, truer, more loving and more 
kind. Under his guiding influence Josephine, the psychic, 
has developed a'peculiarly sensitive nature that puts her 
into sympathetic communion with spiritual entities, trom 
which comes to her the revelation—there is no death. She 
is clairvoyant and clairaudient. Spiritual influences enlarge 
her spiritual nature. Herbert Lord, Siegfried’s disciple and 
friend, breaks with his father because he cannot conscien- 
tiously accept his father’s business views; and he starts co- 
operative schemes of his own. George Martin, a money- 
making genius, seems to be endowed with the golden touch, 
for his every business venture turns a stream of gold into his 
coffers. He wins, too, the woman of his choice, although 
she had been assigned by her foster father to another. The 
story is quite harmless and quaint. Philadelphia Press. 


The Apotheosis of Mr. Tyrawley. By E. Livingston 
Prescott. -248 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Mr. Tyrawley, who at our first introduction to him wears 
“ beautiful clothes,” has a “ pure Greek profile,” “ hyacin- 
thine waves of hair,” etc., is dinctinctly a woman’s hero. 
At this stage he is earning a precarious and dishonest liveli- 
hood by cards and billiards, but we leave him expressing 
sentiments worthy of a Sunday-school child, and with a pro- 
nounced tendency to consumption. We are constantly re- 
minded that he has “ outlived all illusions,” which is as 
well, for the reader might have mistaken him for a young 
and foolish, not to say enthusiastic man. His apotheosis be- 
gins with a plunge into the waves to rescue a youthful and 
precocious damsel, who henceforth becomes the arbitress of 
his destiny. The history of Mr. Tyrawley’s climb up the 
steep ascent of respectability makes, on the whole, a good 
story. There is plenty of incident and plenty of spirit, and 
that part ‘of it which is passed under the auspices of Mr. 
se Raylor is really well done, and shows an intimate 

nowledge of the coster world. The sentimental note is 


throughout a little too prominent. London Atheneum. 


The Autobiography of a Professional Beauty. By 
Elizabeth Phipps Train, author of “ A Social Highway- 
man.”’ Illustrated. 233 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
64 cents. 

The author tells with much wit the story of an American 
girl who is educated in France and who makes her #ébu¢ in 
the London world of fashion; she refuses many good offers 
and snubs a duke, who revenges himself by having her com- 
mit a theft of valuable jewels under hypnotic influence ; her 
character is, however, restored, and she ends by marrying a 
plain American lawyer. Publishers’ Weekly. 


By John 
I2mo, 90 


The Bicyclers, and Three Other Farces. 
Kendrick Bangs, Illustrated. 176 pp. 
cents; by mail, $1.00 

Although these four farces are entirely independent of one 

another in plot and action, the characters are the same in 
each. In “The Bicyclers,” Perkins takes his first lesson in 
bicycling while the others watch him from the window. 
Bradley becomes impatient because of the non-arrival of his 
wife, who is coming down-town on a wheel, but the telephone 
soon announces that she has been arrested for riding without 
alight. Barlow bails her out, and the company retires to 
supper. Each of the farces is alive with comic situations 
and bright repartee. 
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The Captain’s Romance; or, Tales of the Back- 
woods. (Miss Madam.) By Opie Read, author of 
“A Kentucky Colonel.’’ Neely’s Popular Library, 
319 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

Contains twenty-nine short stories of Western life, first 

published in 1892 and 1896. 


The Carbuncle Clue. A mystery. By Fergus Hume, 
authur of “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” ete, 
260 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Mr. Fergus Hume is a writer of astonishing fertility. He 
can produce a novel as rapidly (or so it seems) as an ordi- 
nary mind can read and review one. In “ The Carbuncle 
Clue ”’ the problem is this: A gentleman, living alone in a 
flat, comes home at midnight, opens his door with his modest 
latchkey, finds a stranger sitting on his sofa, shakes him, and 
tumbles him over, dead, with a wound through his shoulder, 
This adventure reminds us partly of the Little Hunchback 
in the “ Arabian Nights,” partly of the ghost story of the 
gentleman who belonged to the Oxford and Cambridge 
Club, and lived in chambers in the Temple. But latchkeys 
are unknown to the “‘ Arabian Nights,” and are despised as 
superfluous luxuries by ghosts—in this case it was really no 
more than the “subliminal self,” but the argument holds 
good. In Mr. Fergus Hume’s case how did the dead man 
get inside the living man’s oak? Was he killed inside or 
killed outside and carried in, and, in either case, why, and 
how, and by whom? The police, on Oriental principles of 
justice, at once arrested the tenant of the chambers; so, of 
course, he was not guilty. But the curious may consult 
“The Carbuncle Clue’”’ for themselves. The book “ attends 
the triumph and partakes the gale ’’—or the sale—of “ Sher- 
lock Holmes.” London Times. 


The Comedy of Cecilia; or, An Honourable [lan. 
By Caroline Fothergill. 176 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 

“The Comedy of Cecilia,’ is an ingeniously constructed 
novelette. It is possible some readers may pronounce it 
inconclusive, inasmuch as Cecilia’s comedy does not appear 
to be-finished, but is left with loose ends flying, something in 
the manner of Henry James. But all the same Miss Fother- 
gill has written a striking little book. Cecilia is pestered by 
a hectoring brother to marry a man she does not love. There 
appears to be no way out of this dilemma, since she is de- 
pendent on the brother and forfeits her inheritance unless 
she marries with his consent. She finally agrees to do it, 
but with the determination, which she conveys to the as- 
tounded bridegroom immediately after the ceremony, to live 
an independent life. This is a bold statement in the brief 
telling, but the author makes the theme very real. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 

The Crime of the Century. By Rodrigues Ottolen- 
gui, author of “An Artist in Crime,’ etc. Hudson 
Library. 349 pp. I2mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 
40 cents. 

There are very few readers of fiction who cannot enjoy 
a good detective story. There is alatent love of the mys- 
terious in every mind and a well written story which un- 
ravels a suitably intricate crime is sure of many readers. 
Such a book is “ The Crime of the Century,” and it is sure to 
interest and bewilder the reader from first to last. 

Hartford Post. 


The Day of Their Wedding. A novel. By W. D. 
Howells, author of “ A Hazard of New Fortunes,” etc. 
Illustrated. 158 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

It is quite unnecessary to utter a word of criticism here, 
for Mr. Howells is so well known to everybody, and the 
character of his work is so familiar to us that we know just 
what to anticipate. Mr. Howells has a host of friends, and 
there are also many who regard his methods with suspicion, 
if not disapproval. So when a new book is printed with his 
name on the title page, the one class over-praise and the 
other over-criticise. This is a queer story, and I hope it is 
not a true story. Two Shakers fall in love with each other, 
but it isn’t real love, only the counterfeit, for they both get 
tired of the world into whieh they flee in order to get 
married, and go back to the Shakers to live apart and 
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continue to say “ yea’’ and “ nay” instead of plain “ yes”’ 
and “no.” The story is interesting, and in parts is 
charming. N. Y. Herald. 


The Great War in England in 1897. By William Le 
Queux, F. R. G. S., author of *‘ Guilty Bonds,” etc. 
Illustrated by Captain Cyril Field, R, M. L. I. and 
T. S.C. Crowther. Twelfth Edition. 330pp. 1I2mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.66. 


The Hand of Ethelberta. A Comedy in Chapters. By 
Thomas Hardy. With an etching by H. Macbeth- 
Raeburn, and a map of Wessex. New Edition. 480 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. oc a 

Ethelberta, the clever daughter of a butler, became a 
governess, and secretly married young Mr. Petherwin, the 
son of her employer. Her husband died, and her mother- 
in-law became reconciled to her and introduced her into 
society. Old Lady Petherwin died and left her house to 
her daughter-in-law, whereupon Ethelberta brought her 
family to live with her as her servants. Ethelberta had four 
suiters: Julian, a music-teacher; Ladywell, a painter; 

Neigh, a man about town; and Lord Mountclere. Of these 

she cared for Julian; but she decided she must take care of 

her family, and as Lord Mountclere was the best match in a 

worldly sense, she married him, The tale is full of humor, 

for Ethelberta is a singularly amusing young woman, and 
the situations rising from the fact that her own relations are 
her servants are strongly comic. 


The Light that Lies. By Cockburn Harvey. Illustrated. 
163 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 
See review. 


The [lan Who Became a Savage. A Story of Our 
Own Times. By William T. Hornaday, author of 
“Two Years in the Jungle,” etc. With sixteen illus- 
trations by Charles B. Hudson. 413 pp. 12mo, $1.50, 
postpaid. 

The story of Jeremiah Rock, a rich bachelor of middle 
age, residing in Bosiana, New York, who wearies of 
civilization; he carries out his intention to get him a wife, 
and together they go to Borneo to study the people, the 
animal and vegetable life, and the minerals of this little 
known country. His account of Borneo, and his description 
of “how a decent, moral savage regards the curious crazy 
quilt we call civilization,” is amusing and not without 
instruction. 

Publishers Weekly. 

By Kate W. Hamilton, author of 


The Parson’s Proxy. 
Road.” 303 pp. I2mo, 


“Rachel’s Share of the 

90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 
The author has already achieved a degree of fame and 

_ organized a constituency which anticipates pleasure in 
reading whatever she writes. This book deals with country 


life and country folk, and the story is thoroughly well told. 
XN. Y. Herald. 


The Professor’s Experiment. By Mrs. Hungerford 
(the Duchess), author of ‘* Molly Bawn,” etc. Fenno’s 
Select Series. 432 pp. I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by 
mail, 37 cents. 


The Quest of the Absolute (La Recherche de 
I’ Absolu). By H. De Balzac. Translated by Ellen 
Marriage. With a preface by George Saintsbury. II- 
lustrated, Comédie Humaine. 226 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.20, 

Under another name this novel has been hitherto known 
to English readers and justly regarded as the great author’s 
masterpiece. It is a sad story, and all the more impressively 
painful from the fact that the reader, while reprehending the 
conduct of him who is responsible for all the misery of his 
nearest and dearest, cannot withhold from him intense sym- 
pathy and even admiration. The fixed idea that dominates 
him to the absorption of everything, even his life, is a noble 
one, and his devotion to it simply sublime. Ellen Marriage’s 
translation is exceedingly good, and Saintsbury’s preface de- 
lightfully—short. N. Y. World. 
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The Return of the Native. By Thomas Hardy, author 
of “ Far From the Madding Crowd,” etc. Illustrated. 
Illustrated series. 465 pp. I2mo, paper, 35 cents; 
by mail, 37 cents. 

This novel in which Mr. Hardy first began to be accused 
of writing “ with a purpose’’ appeared in 1878, and was the 
sixth of his stories. 

The Second Opportunity of fir. Staplehurst. A 
novel, By W. Pett Ridge, author of “ A Clever Wife.” 
283 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02 

The authur furnishes Mr. Gilbert Staplehurst with a second 
opportunity to go through life on earth by invoking a super- 
natural agency which restores him—a middle-aged and suc- 
cessful literary-man—to youth. Gilbert makes a dismal fail- 
ure of his second opportunity. His former life has taught 
him to be cautious enough to keep out of one risky financial 
scheme, but the successful result of the latter causes him to 
enter rashly into a second deal, which involves his becoming 
a director of a dishonest syndicate, He becomes engaged to 
Kitty Reade, a sweet girl; but when the rich Mrs, Brent- 
ford, who supposes herself a widow, makes love to him, he 
decides that it may perhaps be better for him, in a worldly 
way, to marry her; whereupon he writes to Kitty breaking oft 
their engagement. This act is immediately followed by the 
disclosure of the identity of Mrs. Brentford’s husband, who 
has been familiar to the reader under another name, and the 
issuing of warrants for the arrest of all the directors of the 
dishonest syndicate. Gilbert, in despair, is about to give 
himself up to the police when he devoutly wishes he were 
his own self (Gilbert Staplehurst) again, and the author for a 
second time invokes the supernatural agency and restores 
him to his former condition. 


The Shadow of a Crime. A novel. By Hall Caine, 
author of “ The Manxman,”’ etc. Lenox Series. 242 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

A reprint (not authorized by this author) of a novel which 
appeared in 1885 and was the author’s first novel. 


The Spider of Truxillo. (The Passing Show.) Excit- 
ing Adventures on Land and Sea. By Richard Henry 
Savage, author of “ My Official Wife,” etc.” Neely’s 
Popular Library. 326 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 22 cents. 

Appeared in 1892 as “The Passing Show.’’ 
from the old plates with a new title. 


The Supply at Saint Agatha’s. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. With illustrations, 38 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 83 cents. 

Is there any need of urging people to read a story by 
Miss Phelps? The hundreds of thousands who have read 
and been profoundly moved by “ The Gates Ajar;”’ the 
additional scores of thousands who have read and are read 
ing with the deepest interest her latest novel, “ A Singular 
Life,”’"—these certainly require no prompting to read or 
re-read her story of “‘ The Supply at Saint Agatha’s.’’ For 
it is,in fact, one of the atrongest, most suggestive, most 
illuminating of all the stories Miss Phelps has written. The 
setting of the story is vigorous and skillful, the narrative is 
rapid and engrossingly interesting, and the revelation of the 
«Supply ”’ reaches to the inmost thoughts and emotions of 
men. This story will appear most appropriately as an Easter 
issue, complete in a single volume, appropriately illustrated 
by Mr. and Mrs, Charles H. Woodbury, who have rendered 
with exquisite feeling the delicate sentiment of the author. 


The Temptress. By William Le Queux, author of 
“ Zoraida,” “Stolen Souls,” etc. 333 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

There is a great deal of blood inthis book. Gore, indeed, 
is so plentiful, that one man is killed by three different people 
in the course of half an hour, the last two being unaware 
that they were plunging their knives into a corpse. Among 
the characters there are at least three convicts, and every 
person who helps through the plot has a “ black” secret, 
forgery, murder, or theft. The Temptress marries several 
people, divorces one, sends another to prison, and is really 
very bad all her life. It is quite a relief when “sublime in 
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her indignation, with wild weary eyes, she gazes slowly 
around,” and injects an overdose of morphia. Mr. Le Queux 
does not draw his characters with any fidelity to the real, 
nor, truth to say, with much interest. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


The Things that Matter. By Francis Gribble. The 
Hudson Library. 12mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 
40 cents ; cloth, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
The novels of Francis Gribble have placed him well in 
the front rank of the younger English story-writers of the 
day. 


The Trumpet-[lajor, John Loveday. A Soldier in 
the War with Bonaparte, and Robert his Brother, 
First Mate in the Merchant Service. A tale. By 
Thomas Hardy, author of “ Tess of the D’Urbervilles,”’ 
etc. With an etching by H. Macbeth-Reburn, and a 
map of Wessex. 385 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.26. 

Mr. Hardy has learned that, after all, he has nothing to 
do with his past, except to find a future from it. His 
salacious “Jude the Obscure,” has been succeeded by a 
romance to which even the most virginal mind can take no 
exception. The author of “Tess of the D’Urbervilles’’ is 
to be felicitated, we think, upon offering to his readers a 
volume which does no violence to their moral natures, and 
fails to outrage public sentiment. Mr. Hardy possesses 
great genius, and occupies unquestionably a conspicuous 
position among the foremost writers of England, but it must 
be admitted that for a time he has been prostituting his high 
gifts by pandering to swinish tastes and unholy impulses. 
We see in Mr, Hardy’s latest book the confession that he, 
at least and at length, has seen the uplifted sword and heard 
the command that “thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” 
The title of his work is misleading. One opens it expecting 
confidently a rollicking historical romance, replete with 
valiant deeds and high emprise on land and sea. But it 
thins down to a study of character, with a shadowy back- 
ground of military agitations and naval combats. The time 
of the story is during the hazardous days when Napoleon’s 
menance against English soil stirred the people to prepara- 
tions for his repulse. Overcombe is a village near the 
Wessex coast, and the story develops the love affairs of two 
of its inhabitants. Philadelphia Bulletin. 


The X Jewel. A Scottish Romance of the days of 
James VI. By the Hon. Frederick Moncreiff. 262 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02 

The critic of novels is seldom found in the most celebrated 
attitude of Oliver Twist. He rarely asks for more; much 
less would content him. Yet, as the ghost in the legend 
clamoured to one of Mr. Moncreiff’s characters for “ mair 
meat,’’ so we implore Mr. Moncreiff to extend his romance 

“The X Jewel.” What became of Captain Andrew Eviot 

and Jean Uchiltrie after the Captain scrambled into the boat 

on the Forth? Why leave half told the story of this captain 
bold ? Mr. Moncreiff’s tale is dated during the predominance 
of James, Earl of Arran, at the Court of James VI. He 
knows his period thoroughly, and his topographic knowledge 
is no less distinct and serviceable. As for adventures, they 
follow each other as rapidly as can be desired. This is 
common in most modern historical novels, whereof 

Alexandre Dumas isthe father. But it is the reverse of 

common to find humor in a modern historical novelist. 

Mr. Moncreiff possesses this rare and amiable quality, witness 

his hero’s escape from the Tolbooth ot Perth Only a 

specialist can read this romance without learning something, 

and there are not many drawbacks to the enjoyment of the 
general reader. A few inconsistencies of style will not 
annoy him, but he may think that perilous escapes on the 
roofs of towers are the special property of Mr. Stanley 
Weyman, and should be left in his undisturbed possession. 
London Times. 


The Wood of the Brambles. By Frank Mathew, 
author of “ At the Rising of the Moon,” etc. 462 pp. 
12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.35. 
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“The Wood of the Brambles” is an ambitious piece of 
work, designed upon a large scale, and carried out with 
scrupulous care. The story with which it deals is that of 
the Irish rebellion ‘of ’98, and Mr. Mathew shows that he 
knows his facts and his people thoroughly. That he lacks 
the facility in marshalling stirring scenes and incidents which 
only practice or supreme genius can give may be undcubtedly 
true ; but, despite a certain crudeness and want of proportion 
here and there, ‘“‘ The Wood of the Brambles ” is a striking 
piece of work, containing some very fine things. 

London Speaker. 

The Woodlanders. A Novel. By Thomas Hardy, 
author of “ The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid,” 

etc, With a frontispiece. New Edition. 364 pp. 


I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 
The scene is laid in Wessex, in England. The story 
turns on the contrasts between selfish and unselfish love in 
pure and the other 


men, and between two women, one 
passionate, 


The Woodlanders. By Thomas Hardy, author of 
“ Desperate Remedies,” etc. Globe Library. 354 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

The Works of James Fenimore Cooper. Mohawk 
edition. In six volumes. ‘ The Spy,” “ Last of the 
Mohicans,” ‘‘ The Deerslayer,”’ “‘ The Pioneers,’’ “* The 
Pathfinder,” “ The Prairie.’ Illustrated. 12mo, $5.40; 
by mail $6.21 

The writings of James Fenimore Cooper belong to that 
portion of American literature which has become classic. 

Living as he did in the generation of Irving (1789-1851), and 

securing success and fame for his work at ahout the same 

time, the name of Cooper has always in the history of 

American literature been associated with that of Irving. 


The Wrong flan. A novel. By Dorothea Gerard, author 
of “An Arranged Marriage,” etc. Appleton’s Town 
and Country Library. 349 pp. 12mo, paper, 35 cents; 
by mail, 37 cents 

This is the nineteenth number of “ Tales From Town 
Topics.” This novel has all the breeze and variety that is 
characteristic of all the series. It is a story of metropolitan 
life, it has a sketch of English romance, with.a chapter 
descriptive of the African jungles. 

Tom Grogan. A novel. By F. Hopkinson Smith, author 
of “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,’ “‘A Gentleman 
Vagabond,” etc. With twenty illustrations by Charles 
S. Reinhart. 12mo, $1.50, postpaid. 

“Tom Grogan ”’ is, thus far, the crowning achievement of 
Mr. Smith’s genius as a novelist. [t has attracted general 
attention in its serial appearance in Zhe Century, both be- 
cause of its delightful qualities of the story and its style, and 
also because of its frank attitude on certain phases of the 
labor question, in which multitudes are interested. It is sure 
to cause warm discussion, and equally sure to win a very 
large circle of readers who know by experience or by hear- 
say how charmingly Mr. Smith’s stories are told. These 
have been aptly characterized as “ irresistible,” and the use 
of this term is fully vindicated by his latest work. The 
heroine, Tom Grogan—for Tom is a woman—is as new and 
original a character in her way as was Colonel Carter in his, 
and enlists our sympathy and our enthusiasm from her first 
appearance. Mr. Smith’s work has steadily increased in 
power and earnestness of purpose, and “Tom Grogan”? is 
notable for this enlarged strength and depth of grasp and 
aim, as also for its originality and sustaineu interest. 


Tommy Toddles. By Albert Lee. With illustrations by 
Peter S. Newell. 192 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.04 

While this story is one that will primarily appeal to young 
readers, the treatment of the subject is such that older 
heads will be bound to laugh at the palpable absurdities put 
forth with such apparent seriousness. In the first chapter 

Tommy Toddles is startled at seeing the wooden animals of 

his Noah’s Ark apparently come to life and walk away. He 

determines to follow and overtake them, and at the very 
outset of his investigations he falls in with a complaisant 
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Sheep and a poetical ex-Pirate, who thenceforth become the 
companions of his travels. The wanderings of this trio 
and the wonderful adventures that befall them occupy the 
first half of the book. Inthe second portion Tommy and 


the ex-Pirate go back through the halls of Time far enough 

to enable them to go on board the Ark, just as the Deluge 

begins, and the rest of the story isa description of what hap- 

pened to them as passengers on board this historic craft. 

The banquet of the animals, at which the ex-Pirate makes a 

speech, is perhaps one of the most amusing incidents of the 
Kk. 


Ursule[irouet. By H. De Balzac. Translated by Clara 
Bell. With a preface by George Saintsbury. Illus- 
trated. Comédie Humaine. 259 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.21. : 

In the beginning the story moves slowly, heavily, and the 
reader may be confused and exasperated bythe genealogic 
entanglements of the families with hyphenated names in- 
festing the town of Nemours, But presently the stage clears, 
the essential characters stand out clearly, and a thrilling 
drama full of tender beauty, pitiless logic and tragic force 
moves steadily and engrossingly on to its inevitable conclu- 
sions. And without question the intense realism one is 
made to feel in the portrayal of the lovable Ursule, the noble 
old doctor, the revoltingly avaricious heirs, and indeed all 
the characters, is in great measure due to the exquisitely 
elaborate care with which they,were introduced and the stage 
set for them. N.Y. World. 


When Greek Meets Greek. A Tale of Love and 
War. By Joseph Hatton, author of “ By Order of the 
Czar,” etc. Illustrated by B. West Clinedinst. 327 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

See review. 


Yarns. By Alice Turner. With a frontispiece. 
16mo, 68 cents; by mail, 73 cents. 
Short stories, twelve in number, laid in city and country 
life, for the most part in New York City and State. 


149 pp. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mars. By Percival Lowell. Illustrated. 227 pp. 8vo, 


$1.90; by mail, $2.10 

Observation Blanks in Physics, Air, Liquids, 
Heats. By William C. A. Hammel. _ Illustrated. 
42 pp. 8vo, paper, 30 cents ; by mail, 35 cents. 

A series of simple experiments in physi¢s are described 
on each page, with pictures of the apparatus used and 
room left to enter a record of the observations made. Both 
plan and method are admirable. 


Official, Diplomatic, and Social Etiquette of 
Washington. Compiled by Katherine Elives 
Thomas. With an introductory note By Mrs. John A. 
Logan. 152 pp 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 

This invaluable work embodies the most reliable inform- 
ation on a question of grave importance to visitors and resi- 
dents of the “ Capital City.” Philadelphia Busletin. 


Spencerian Penmanship. Vertical edition. Shorter 
Course. Number 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 16mo, paper, 6 
cents each; by mail, 8 cents. 

Gives the usual patterns for “ vertical ”’ penmanship. 


The Origin of Species. By means of natural selection ; 
or, the preservation of favored races in the struggle 
for life. By Charles Darwin, M A., LL. D., F.R.S. 
The Melbourne series. 503 pp. Indexed, 12mo, paper, 
15 cents; by mail, 17 cents 
A reprint on poor paper but in clear print of an epoch- 
making work which appeared in 1859. This is reprinted 
from the sixth or final Lendon edition. 


The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. 
With Practical [Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By Harriette R. Shattuck. 
Sixth edition, revised and enlarged. 285 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 
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“The Woman's Manual of Parliamentary Law” is in- 
tended for all students, but has been especially prepared for 
the use of women in their clubs, unions, etc., where it is 
important to conduct meetings properly. The book has been 
made as elementary and simple as possible, while omitting 
nothing essential to a knowledge of principles and rules. 
The many women who in these days are forming associations 
of various kinds will find here just the kind of practical 
information they need in forming, conducting and participat- 
ing in business meetings. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Woman Under Monasticism. Chapters on Saint-Lore 
and Convent Life Between A. D. 500 and A. D. 1§00. 
By Lina Eckenstein. 496 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.60; 
by mail, $3.80. 

Miss Eckenstein has attacked a very -formidable subject 
and has treated it with considerable learning and in a de- 
cidedly interesting way. To undertake the whole subject of 
the history of nunneries in England and Germany from A. D. 
500 A D. 1500 implies no little courage, for the existing 
literature on the subject is immense, and the writer who 
would deal adequately with it must be familiar not only 
with innumerable pages of the Acta Sanctorum, but with a 
number of original writingsof nuns and abbesses, and with 
the vast department of modern historical literature. We 
shall certainly not venture to pronounce upon the adequacy 
of Miss Eckenstein’s equipment in this respect; probably 
a specialist or any of the branches of her vast subject might 
find faults and mistakes; but it is clear that she has read a 
very great deal in many languages, and that she has worked 
aud thought with industry and understanding. Her style, 
where she deserts tbe level ground of plain historical narra- 
tive, is apt to be a little heavy. The preface, for instance, 
shows some of the German quality which is to be expected 
from the author’s name. Moreover, there ave distinct traces 
of a purpose in her book, indicated by such phrases as the 
following: “There is a growing consciousness nowadays 
that for stability in social progress we need among other 
things a wider scope for women’s activity. This scope, as I 
hope to show, was to some extent formerly secured to women 
by the monastic system.”” The book covers a field of re- 
search as interesting as it is wide, and we may add that the 
treatment of it is such as to command attention both from 
the general reader and from students, London Times. 


An Almanack for the Year of Our Lord, 1896. 
By Jo‘eph Whitaker, F. S. A., containing an account 
of the Astronomical and other Phenomena. A large 
amount of information respecting the government, 
finances, population, commerce, and general statistics of 
the British Empire, etc. 400 pp. 12mo, paper, 
25 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 


Thoroughbred, By Novus Homo, Three Inter- 
views. First, Man as an Animal; second, Man as a 
Magnet Battery and an Electro-Telegraphic Machine ; 
third, Man Americanized, the Great Republic, Its 
Status, Dangers and Its Future. 12mo, 128 pp. Popular 
—- heavy paper covers. Extra edition, $1.00, post- 
paid. 

Subjects of greatest importance are considered by the 
author in the form of three interviews between Senior and 
his friend Juvenis. In the first interview it is shown how 
far short of being a thoroughbred is the average human 
being and the causes of this degeneracy. The second inter- 
view covers topics which are considered in such a way as 
certainly to attract attention. A philosophical reason is 
given for very much of the phenomenon that is classed as 
mysterious, including clairvoyancy, hypnotic conditions, 
spiritism, mind-reading, thought transference, etc. The 
third interview considers the potent factors that have pro- 
duced the Americanized man. 


GERMAN BOOKS. 


Gervinus Lessings Dramaturgie Kurz Lessings 
Minna Von Barnhelm. Germania Texts. Edited 
by A. W. Sponhoofd. No.6. 23 pp. 12mo, paper, 
10 cents; by mail, 12 cents. 
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Goethe die Kronung Josefs II. Germania Texts. 
Edited by A. W. Spanhoofd. No. 5. I9 pp. 12mo, 
paper, Io cents; by mail, 12 cents. 


Khull [Meier Helmbrecht. Germania Texts. Edited by 
A. W. Spanhoofd. No.7. 16 pp. 12mo, paper, 10 
cents; by mail, 12 cents. 


Kurz Wielands Oberon. 
A. W. Spanhoofd. No. 9. 


cents; by mail, 12 cents. 


Wieland aus Goethe’s Gedachtnisrede. Germania 
Texts. Edited by A. W. Spanhoofd. No. 8. 24 pp. 
I2mo, paper, Io cents; by mail, 12 cents. 

These texts for the use of advanced students are intended 
to meet the difficulty and expense of either reading a little from 

a number of large works or confining reading to one author. 


Hoher als die Kirche. Von Wilhelmine von Hillern. 
Evited for school use by F. A. Dauer. 96 pp. 1I2mo, 
25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 

= This edition has a map, an introduction, notes and a 

vocabulary. The notes are few and cover, for the most part 

historical references. 


Germania Texts, Edited by 
22 pp. I2mo, paper, Io 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY: 
PirateGold. By F.H. Stimson, 
Tom Grogan. By F, Hopkinson Smith, 


Froebel’s Occupations, By Kate Douglas Wigginand Nora Archi- 
bald Smith 


By Oak and Thorn: A Record of English Days. By Alice Brown, 
Current Superstitions. By Mrs, Fannie D. Bergen. 


Memoirs and Correspondence of Oliver Wendell Holmes. By 
John T. Morse, Jr. 


William H, Seward. By Thornton K. Lothrop. 
The Life of Charles Bulfinch. By Ellen S. Bulfinch. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY: 
Russian Politics. By Herbert H. Thompson. 
Animals in Medizval Architecture. By E, P, Evans. 
The Grasses of North America. By Prof. W. J. Beal. 
An Elementary Algebra, By Prof. J. A. Gillet. 
Euclidean Geometry. By Prof. J. A. Gillet. 
The Latin in English. By Prof. H. P. Judson. 


Tales from Coppee and De Maupassant, Edited by Prof. A. G. 
Cameron, of Yale. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS: 

On Snow-Shoes to the Barren Grounds. Twenty-eight hundred 
miles after Musk-Oxen and Wood-Bison, By Caspar Whitney. 

Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc, By Louis de Conte, Trans- 
lated from the French by Jean Francois Alden. 

For King or Country. A Story of the Revolution. 
Barnes. 

Madelon. 


By James 


Anovel, By Mary E. Wilkins. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG AND SON: 
Book-Verse. By Gleeson White. 
The Epistle of James. By Dr. R, W. Dale. 


EDWARD ARNOLD : 

In the Far Northwest. By Warburton Pike. 

The Exploration of the Caucasus. By Douglas W. Freshfield. 
A Mask and a Martyr, By E. Livingston Prescott, 

A Reluctant Evangelist, and Other Stories. By Alice Spinner. 
The New Virtue. By Mrs. Oscar Berringer. 

The Art of Reading and Speaking. By Canon James Fleming. 
Fifty Lunches. By Col. A. Kenney Herbert. 


A.C. McCLURG AND COMPANY: 
Qaint Crippen. By Alwyn M., Thurber. 


F. TENNYSON NEELY: 
An Army Wife. By Captain Charles King. 
Bugler Fred. By Captain Charles King. 
An Art Failure. By J, W. Harding. 
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F. TENNYSON NEELY—continued : 


Love Affairs of a Worldly Man, By Maibelle Justice. 
How Women Love. By Max Nordau. 
The Adopted Daughter. By Edgar Fawcett. 


RAND, McNALLY AND COMPANY: 
The Premier and the Painter. By I. Zangwill. 
Those Good Normans. By ‘‘ Gyp.” 
An Arkansas Planter. By Opie Reade. 
The Vanished Emperor. By Percy Andreae, 
Rosemary and Rue. By ‘‘ Amber,” 
Checked Through. By Richard Henry Savage. 
A Chance Child. By Marah Ellis Ryan, 
The White Virgin. By George Manville Fenn. 


WARD, LOCK AND BOWDEN: ' 
Coil and Current ; or, The Triumphs of Electricity. By S. Raw 


son, 
Kriegspiel: The War Game. By Francis Hinde Groome, 
The Beautiful White Devil. By Guy Boothby. 


E. AND J. B. YOUNG AND COMPANY: 
Sanctuary and Sacrifice, a reply to Wellhausen. 
Baxter. 
Notes on the Use of the Prayer-Book. By Bishop Hall. 


Foundations of Sacred Study. By Bishop Ellicott. 


By Rev, W. L 


R, F. FENNO AND COMPANY: 
Heart of a Mystery. By T. W. Speight, 
A New Note. By Ella MacMahon. 
Unclassed. By George Grissing. 
A Bride from the Desert. By Grant Allen. 
Ginette’s Happiness, By Gyp. 


SONNETS. 


I. LOVE’S BLINDNESS. 
Now do I know that love is blind, for I 
Can see no beauty on this beauteous earth, 
No life, no light, no hopefulness, no mirth, 
Pleasure nor purpose, when thou are not nigh. 
Thy absence exiles sunshine from the sky, 
Seres Spring’s maturity, checks Summer’s birth, 
Leaves linnet’s pipe as sad as plover’s cry, 
And makes me in abundance find but dearth. 
But when thy feet flutter the dark, and thou 
With orient eyes dawnest on my distress, 
Suddenly sings a bird on every bough, 
The heavens expand, the earth grows less and less, 
The ground is buoyant as the ether now, 
And all looks lovely in thy loveliness. 


II. LOVE’S WISDOM. 
Now on the summit of Love’s topmost peak 
Kiss we and part; no farther can we go; 
And better death than we from high to low 
Should dwindle, or decline from strong to weak. 
We have found all, there is no more to seek ; 
All have we proved, no more is there to know; 
And time could only tutor us to eke 
Our rapture’s warmth with custom’s afterglow. 
We cannot keep at such a height as this; 
For even straining souls like ours inhale 
But once in life so rarefied a bliss. 
What if we lingered till Jove’s breath should fa 
Heaven of my earth! one more celestial kiss, 


Then down by separate pathways to the Vale. 
By Alfred Austin. 
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